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THE SHORTER WORKDAY-ITS 
PHILOSOPHY 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


| ECREASING the hours of labor is a revolutionary force. Contrast 
the life of the toiler who works twelve hours with that of one who 
works eight hours. The difference in the workday affects personal 

habits, standards of living and social relations. 

The man who works twelve hours spends perhaps one hour going to and 
from work, and surely sometime for meals—the rest of the day is for sleep 
and—shall we say—opportunity for self-improvement. Twelve long hours of 
work exhaust physical strength and fill the whole body with the poison of fatigue- 
The time for rest is sufficient only partially to counteract the fatigue and so the 
deadening effect of the poison is cumulative. There is neither energy, inclina- 
tion, nor opportunity for the man or the woman who works twelve hours—the 
worker becomes only a work machine.. The darkness under which he creeps 
to and from work hides his misery and his poverty from the world and often 
from himself. Daylight and a chance to see, stir up discontent necessary to 
arouse action. 

The individual who works eight hours or less does not each day exhaust 
his energy. He has time for recuperation and something more. His mind 
is more alert and active. He is capable of more vigorous and more effective 
work. He goes to and from work at a time when well-dressed people are on 
the streets. He really has time and opportunity for making comparisons 
and forming desires. He has longer time to stay at home, sees other homes 
better furnished, and consequently wants a better home for himself. He 


wants books, pictures, friends, entertainment. In short, he becomes a human 
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being with intellectual desires and cravings. This change makes him a more 
valuable worker. ‘Because his standard of living has changed he demands 
higher wages. Men and women will not continue indefinitely t6 work for wages 
that force them to live below their concepts of what constitutes standards of 
living. 

This is why the shorter workday is one of the primary, fundamental[fde- 
mands of organized labor. The labor movement represents organized dis- 
content with poorer conditions and definite purposeful effort to secure better. 
It represents ambition and ideals. 

Before the labor movement of the United States was organized upon’a 
permanent, national basis, the working day was from§sun-up to sun-set. 
During the thirties there were numerous efforts by trades to establish ten 
hours. By proclamation, in 1840, the ten-hour workday was established in the 
Navy Yard at Washington, D.C. During the latter sixties came a revival of 
the trade union movement, and the eight-hour day became the slogan. Eight 
Hour Leagues were formed. Local labor organizations and economic associa- 
tions educated public opinion in the philosophy of eight hours and the bene- 
fits of the shorter workday. In 1868 a federal eight-hour law was enacted. 
The National Labor Union, organized in 1869, endorsed the eight-hour day, 
The Knights of Labor was formed the same year and added impetus to the 
eight-hour movement. During the seventies there were numerous trade 
strikes for the eight-hour day. There was conviction and desire, but the 
movement to obtain the results lacked direction and unity. 

Three years after the American Federation of Labor was organized, based 
upon the principle of trade autonomy, the 1884 annual convention adopted a 
resolution that the trades should fix May 1, 1886, as a definite day and bend 
their efforts toward establishing an eight-hour day upon that date. ‘The move- 
ment aroused enthusiasm and hope, and was stirring the working people all 
over the country. As the result of this united effort, trade unions increased 
greatly their numbers and powers. Lectures and talks were delivered, literature 
distributed and agitations held for the eight-hour cause. The opposition and 
the treatment of the leaders were of such a nature as to develop among them 
devotion and a spirit of consecration to the cause. 

Eight hours was forcing its way with irresistible power into workshops and 
factories. Many trade agreements were signed before May 1, but the dread- 
ful Haymarket disaster in Chicago checked this unprecedented progress. 
Nevertheless, three national unions established the eight-hour day during that 
campaign—the cigarmakers, the German typographers, and the stonecutters. 

The labor movement and the eight-hour cause were not permanently 
retarded. The A. F. of L. decided to select some one international each 
year, and to concentrate all efforts on securing the eight-hour day in that 
industry. As time went by this policy was no longer advisable, and securing 
the shorter workday is now the concern of the organizations in each trade. 

As the years have gone by, the eight-hour philosophy which originated 
in the misery and weary toil of workers has become an accepted principle of 
society and industry. Employers have learned that the short-hour worker 
is a better, more productive, more valuable worker than the one who drudges 
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long hours for low wages. The short-hour worker has more vitality, more 

ability, more resources, to put into his wotk—he accomplishes more in a shorter 

period of time. As a natural result, decreasing hours of daily work invariably 
' results in increasing wages. 

When employers have to pay higher wages to workers they place a higher 
estimate upon those services and increase managerial efficiency and secure 
improved machinery, tools, and methods in order to make labor powér more 
effective. Thus the dignity of Labor, of which vote-seekers love to discourse, 
assumes reality through the economic collective power of workers who secure 
for themselves a shorter workday and higher wages. 

Many apologists for long hours and low wages claim that the short 
workday and high wages necessarily résult in higher costs of production and 
high selling prices and hence are contrary to the best interests of society. That 
theory is contradicted by facts—the individual production of the short 
hours, highly paid workers, is vastly greater than that of the long hours 
worker who always works under less advantageous conditions. Placing a 
high estimate upon human labor power stimulates the invention of machinery 
and the discovery of better methods. The cumulative effect of improvements 
is cheaper and increased production, hence lower selling prices and the bene- 
fit of all society. 

The shorter workday movement originated in the need of overworked 
employes, and has been carried on through their unions assisted by other 
agencies that the workers have been able to convert to their cause. For 
workers under the government it is not possible to use the same methods 
of determining contractual relations as are used in dealing with private 
employers. For these workers legislation has been enacted to secure them less 
burdensome hours of work—but even in this case the initiative and the bur- 
den of work in securing the legislation have fallen upon organized labor. 
Legislation for shorter workdays in government employment is not only secured 
because of the economic power of the workers but it is enforced by the 
same power. Merely enacting a law does not guarantee the benefits of its 
enforcement—that depends upon the vigilance of those to be benefited. This 
is manifest in the continuous efforts of organized labor to prevail upon govern- 
ment officials to provide for the eight-hour day in government work and con- 
tracts. Meanwhile there are all the perils from the courts and Attorneys- 
General that minimize and limit its application. 

When an attempt is made to regulate by law relations between employers 
and employes in private industry, the difficulties are increased. Obviously the 
primary difficulty with securing results by legislation is its indirectness. 
Instead of dealing directly with the employer who has power to establish 
an eight-hour day in his industry, influence must be used with political repre- 
sentatives as well as the employers’ lobbyists, and then upon government ad- 
ministrators and upon their deputies who are supposed to enforce the law, 
Violations of laws must be righted through the slow methods of litigation, which 

have regard for precedent and red tape rather than for justice and human rights. 

Consider a few well-known examples of eight-hours by law: Colorado has 
an’eight-hour day for miners, yet the whole country has been stirred by the 
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courageous fight of the Colorado miners to secure, among other things, an eight- 
hour workday. Never will there be an eight-hour workday in the Colorado 
mines until there are miners’ unions which force mine operators to operate 
their mines on an eight-hour basis and retain in their own power the enforce- 
ment of the regulation. 

Consider what has happened in some shipyards which had government 
contracts requiring the eight-hour day. Workmen were employed upon 
the: federal government work six or eight hours, and for two, three, or four 
hours more upon other work, not covered by such contracts. 

Consider this statement of Secretary Iffland of the Journeymen Bakers’ 
International Union, one who has had experience with the law of New York to 
establish a- ten-hour day in all bakeries: 

“The local unions of the state of New York through agitation spent considerable 
money and time to be successful in passing the law, in which we succeeded in 1896. At 
that tim: we were of the opinion that by giving through our efforts the ten-hour day by 
law to the bakery workers of that state, they would realize what the organization could do 
to that effect, and by that would become members of our organization, but we had to find 
out very soon that we had made the mistake of our lives, as from that day on the mem- 
bers dropped from the organization, and the unorganized threw up to those who tried 
to organize them that they don’t need an organization any more as they have the ten-hour 
workday by law. 

“Not alone this, but members who used all their energy to pass the law have been 
insulted as corrupt politicians, etc., and the radical labor papers of course denounced at 
that time, such action taken by organized labor as nothing could be expected from the 
political organizations under the present system of society. We very soon had to find out 
that we were confronted to regain our strength and make good the loss of membership, as 
well as prestige in our organization in the state of Nc.s York, although the organization 
was weak, to institute agitation for a nine-hour workday, and it has proved that only 
through the effort of organized labor were we successful in gaining the shorter workday, 
and we welcomed the day when that law was declared unconstitutional.” 


Experience with legislation has taught that statutes are very much akin 
to repositories for exalted New Year resolutions unless there is some force 
that can and will give life and influence in the affairs of the people. 

Another difficulty with the legislative method is the diffusion of effort. 
There are comparatively few people interested in the matter, and yet the 
whole body politic must be interested, educated and roused to action 

Contrast this with the simple, direct methods of economic action. Those 
workers who want the shorter workday know why they want it, and they 
want it so intensely that they are ready to fight for it. Forceful independent 
men and women, they assume the responsibility of their own welfare and make 
sacrifices to secure their rights. By agreement or by strike, they secure what 
they need, and because they have won it themselves they value it and main- 
tainit. They are organized in such a way that they can give expression to their 
will and secure results in the most direct way possible. 

Two influences have been operating to develop sentiment in favor of estab- 
lishing in private industry, legislative regulation of contractual relations; 
one, an ardent enthusiasm to accomplish big results by one revolutionizing 
regulation, the other a sort of moral flabbiness that refuses to assume responsi- 
bility for its own life but endeavors to cast upon society not only all responsi- 
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bility for the environment in which people live and work, but also responsi- 
bility for securing for them conditions that are desirable and helpful. 

The latter is a repudiation of the characteristics that-enabled Americans 
to get results. They never feared the hard places but dared to wrestle with a 
primeval country. They were red-blooded men and women with ruggedness 
in their wills. They were ready to fight for right and justice and equa’ity, 
ready to defend what was rightfully theirs. This is the spirit that has made 
the American labor movement the most aggressive labor organization in the 
world, and has made‘its members the most efficient workers to be found 
anywhere. ‘The American labor movement has done things for the workers 
despite hostility of employers and indifference of society. 

Then as to the other influence—the desire to secure the big thing at one 
“fell swoop.” ‘That has appealed to the imagination of dreamers and those 
who are infected with intellectual phantasmagoria. 

They forget that after all permanent changes and progress must come 
from within man. You can’t “save” people—they must save themselves. 
Unless the working people are organized to express their desires and needs, 
and organized to express their will, any other method tends to weaken initi- 
ative. 

And this is not a narrow policy, unmindful of the difficulties and hardships 
that encompass overworked, exploited workers. The organized labor move- 
ment has done much for the unorganized; in incalculable ways the unorgan- 
ized have been the beneficiaries of the fights and. struggles of the organized. 

Because of public opinion that has been formulated and roused by organ- 
ized labor, the old workday of fourteen to sixteen hours has practically 
passed away. ‘The twelve-hour workday obtains in but few industries, 
whereas ten, nine, and eight hour days have been secured by organizations. 
Then the benefit is necessarily bestowed upon allied trades, because of asso- 
ciation in the same industry. The burden of the eight-hour fight has been 
borne by organized labor. Now there are few who deny Labor’s claims, and 
there are many sympathetic scientists and publicists ready to substantiate 
them. This is a heritage the organized bestow upon the workers of today. 

Organized labor created the sentiment for an eight-hour day—it has 
made possible and secured the eight-hour day for many trades. Without 
organized labor it would be impossible to maintain an eight-hour day in any 
trade or industry. The labor movement, which is the organized workers 
directing and controlling their own affairs and destinies, is the only dependable 
defense and protection of those who work for wages. 

If the workers surrender control over working relations to legislative and 
administrative agents, they put their industrial liberty at the disposal of state 
agents. They strip themselves bare of means of defense—they can no longer 
defend themselves by the strike. To insure liberty and personal welfare, 
personal relations must be controlled only by those concerned. 

But after all, even if it is the quicker way, is the quick way always the 
best way? Suppose you have a boy for whom you are fondly ambitious. 
You wish him to be a business or a professional success—do you start him 
in either at the age of ten, or do you wait upon the process of education? When 
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he finally embarks in business or a profession, do you dictate and regulate 
each feature, or do you advise and leave the boy to so‘ve his own problem 
and make his own decisions? 

So with the eight-hour or shorter workday in private emp’oyment. It 
is as stated in the beginning, the fundamental objec: ve for workers who are 
seeking better things. But when forced upon them by ‘aw, or given them 
without their appreciating its value, they frequently ‘ook upon it as injustice 
or hardship. They have not been able to make agreements for the adjustment 
of wages, hence they apprehend that decreasing the hours of work means to 
them decreased pay. 

Often securing the eight-hour day by outside agencies means that organi- 
zation is retarded or checked, which in time means that continued progress 
and future betterment will be practically impossible. 

Doing for people what they can and ought to do for themselves is a dan- 
gerous experiment. In the last analysis the welfare of the workers depends 
upon their own initiative. Whatever is done under the guise of philanthropy 
or social morality which in any way lessens initiative is the greatest cr’me 
that can be committed against the toilers. Let social busy-bodies and pro- 
fessional ‘“‘public morals experts” in their fads reflect upon the perils they 
rashly invite under this pretense of social welfare. 

Some say that the state is an agency through which the people obtain 
results—that it exists for their service. But the state is not some impersonal 
thing. It has no existence outside the people that compose it. Its policies 
and movements can be directed only by those who are organized and there- 
fore able to exercise power and exert influence. The working people who are 
unorganized have no part in determining the affairs of state—they may 
benefit or suffer from policies but they have no voice in them. 

Organization in industry to be utilized in every field of beneficent activity 
is the only defense and protection of the workers. Those who would really 
benefit the workers through legislation or through economic action should 
lose no opportunity to further organization of the yet unorganized. If all the 
welfare workers, the social uplifters, the social legislative enthusiasts would 
apply the efforts and money they are now diverting to other causes to the 
work of promoting organization, they would greatly shorten the time necessary 
to put all workers in a position where they could solve their own problems, 
fight their own battles, and promote their own welfare as free, equal men and 
women. 

Bear in mind that “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty’’ is as essen- 
tial today as when the warning was coined, or at any time in the world’s 
history. It has its potent application to life and liberty in industry, as in the 
political life of our nation. 

“Whether you work by the piece or work by the day, 
Decreasing the hours increases the pay.” 


Organize, Unite, Federate, to reduce the hours of labor. 
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HATTERS’ PETITION TO CONGRESS 


NSISTING that either Congress failed 
to make plain its purpose in enacting 
the Sherman antitrust law, or the courts 

erred in interpreting that law, the Danbury 
hatters have petitioned Congress asking 
that body to make an appropriation to re- 
lieve them from the award of damages in the 
case brought against them by the hat 
manufacturers, D E. Loewe and Company, 
of Danbury, Connecticut. On February 
10 and 11, the Congressmen from Connecti- 
cut, Representatives Donovan, Kennedy, 
Mahan, Reilly and Lonergan, the entire 
Connecticut delegation in the House, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a 
petition on behalf of the journeymen hat- 
ters of Danbury, asking Congress to relieve 
the petitioners from the award. 

The petition is based upon the following 
facts: that during the discussion in Con- 
gress while the Sherman antitrust bill was 
under consideration, many Senators de- 
clared that the law when enacted was not 
intended to apply to the voluntary associa- 
tions of labor; that the Senate in commit- 
tee of the whole adopted a specific provision 
declaring that the organizations of working 
men, agriculturalists, and horticulturalists, 
should be exempt from the operations of the 
law; that while the bill was recast with that 
specific provision eliminated, the declara- 
tion was made that notwithstanding the 
elimination, the bill when enacted into law 
would not apply to labor; that the enact- 
ment of the labor provisions of the Clayton 
antitrust law was an effort on the part of 
Congress to correct its own error in the con- 
struction of the Sherman antitrust law, or to 
correct the error of the court in interpreting 
that law to apply to the voluntary associa- 
tions of the working people. 

The petition recites the history of the con- 
troversy in its varying stages through the 
courts and the final decision that the judg- 
ment of damages must be met. But whether 
the error lies with Congress or the courts, 
an.unjust hardship has been brought upon 
the Danbury hatters, who petition Congress 





to relieve them of the amount of the damages 
including costs and interest 
A copy of the petition is printed herewith, ~ 

and is signed by the survivors of the 243 
hatters who were originally sued. The 
petitioners’ ages range from 65 to 80 years. 
It is earnestly hoped that Congress will 
lend a willing and sympathetic ear to these 
men. The petition is as fol ows: 


The United States of America 


To the Honorable Senators and Representatives of the 
States, comprising the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled 

We, the subscribers, residents and citizens of the + 
state and district of_ |Connecticut, respectfully 
represent: 

That we are journeymen hatters, and for many 
years have been members of local associations of 
hatters; associations formed not for profit, but for 
mutual protection and advancement; associations 
of which the membership are justly proud, for the 
reason, among others, that their existence in this 
country dates back to the period of the Revolution, 
at which time they were known as “Hatters’ 
Guilds,” and by virtue of membership in such 
associations we have become members of the 
United Hatters of North America. That your peti- 
tioners, the subscribers hereto, are not officers of the 
United Hatters’ Association, or of the local unions 
of which we are members. Indeed, many of us, by 
reason of advanced age, are exempt from attending 
meetings and payment of dues. Nor have any one 
of us taken any part, either directly or indirectly, 
in the doing of the several acts for which we have 
been cast in judgment in the sum of over a quarter 
of a million of dollars, and under which the judg- 
ment creditor will now take the little savings re- 
sulting from a lifetime of work and frugality, a 
large part consisting of the humble homes in which 
we have hoped to pass our declining years. The 
statute upon which has been rested the claim of right 
to a judgment against us is the so-called Sherman 
Act, passed by your Honorable Body, and approved 
on the 2d day of July, 1890, and entitled: “An Act 
to Protect Trade and Commerce Against Unlawful 
Restraint and Monopolies.” 

We are informed that said act was not designed 
or intended to apply to or affect labor organiza- 
tions or combinations of working men, and this 
was stated repeatedly in the discussion of the 
measure in and by your Honorable Body prior to its 
enactment into law, and neither the subscribers nor 
any other ons had any knowledge that the law 


pers 
could be held to apply to the normal acts of labor 
organizations until the question had been submitted 
to and decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, the matter coming to said Supreme Court 
from the decision of the trial judge by whom, as a 
question of law, it was decided that the law did not 
apply to associations of working men. 

Nevertheless, in an action brought by D. E. 
Loewe and another, in September, 1903, against 
your petitioners and a number of others, many 
of whom have since deceased, the plaintiffs have re- 
covered judgment, not only for the full amount 
of damages sustained, but for a sum which, in the 
aggregate, is three times the amount of the damages 
actually sustained by the plaintiffs. The theory of 
the action is that the defendants conspired together 
to restrain the interstate trade and commerce of 
the plaintiffs. The methods employed to that end, 
it is charged, were: 

(1) A strike, by which the Union employes of 
plaintiffs quit work. It is not pretended that the 
strike was not fully authorized by the law of Connec- 
ticut, or that a single act was committed by any 
one of the strikers which was not lawful under 
the law of that state. Indeed, the strikers never 
sought to even discourage any one from entering 
the employ of the plaintiffs. On the contrary, they 
advised non-union workmen to continue the work. 
All the strikers did was to go away, never to return. 
Moreover, not one of your petitioners was an em- 
ploye of the plaintiffs. 

(2) It is further alleged in the complaint and 
proven, that for a number of years prior to the acts 
complained of the United Hatters’ Association had 
agents upon the road urging the purchase of hats 
bearing the Union Label. But this was not illegal. 
Indeed, sound public policy not only encouraged, 
but authorized its use, as is shown by the fact that 
the statutes of forty-one states permit the use of the 
Union Label, and the courts protect it from the 
frauds perpetrated by those who would advantage 
themselves by the popularity of the label. The 
theory of the plaintiffs is that, notwithstanding the 
sanction of the law, the Union Label can be, and is, 
made an effective instrument of boycott. As it hap- 
pens in the case, a jury has been encouraged by the 
courts to find that a strike lawfully conducted under 
the laws of the state of Connecticut, and the use 
of the Union Label, and of agents in other states 
where it is perfectly lawful to do so, together con- 
stitute a restraint of the plaintiffs’ interstate trade 
and commerce. Assuming, as we must, now that the 
court has spoken, that these perfectly lawful acts 
constituted an unlawful conspiracy to restrain the 
interstate trade and commerce of the plaintiffs 
within the intent and meaning of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, nevertheless, we humbly invite your at- 
tention to the fact that we, your petitioners, had 
no lot or part whatsoever in the doing of any one of 
these things to which reference has been briefly 
made. We repeat, no one of us was in the employ 
of Loewe & Company, but were employed by other 
hat manufacturers, some in other towns than Dan- 
bury; while others of us were not employed in the 
Hat-making Industry for ten years prior to the 
bringing of the Loewe suit. No one of us was con- 
sulted about it by any one, officer or employe. No 
one of us by word or deed sought to bring about or 
encourage the strike. No one of us was an agent 
on the road urging the use of the Hatters’ Label. 
Nor did we have aught to do with the sending of 
agents upon the road, nor were we familiar with 
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the work of the agents, and if there were any illegal 
acts performed we had no knowledge of it. 

Indeed, we were hard-working employes, who had 
been frugal in preserving as much as possible of our 
earnings for the closing days of our lives. Those 
savings have been invested, from time to time, in our 
humble homes. 

When the action above referred to was brought it 
was commenced against each one of us by the attach- 
ment of our several homes, and in the instance 
where a little savings bank account had been 
created, in addition to the home, such account 
was attached. In other words, the selection of the 
defendants in this action, which was determined 
by the counsel for the American Anti-Boycott 
Society, who were also counsel for the plaintiffs, 
was based on the ownership of property and not on 
conduct from which the plaintiffs claim to have suf- 
fered injury. Each and every one of the 9,000 
members of the Hatters’ Association, wherever over 
the United States they were residing and having 
property, could have been selected as defendants 
upon precisely the same grounds as your petitioners. 

That said Sherman Act was not designed or in- 
tended to apply to or affect labor organizations or 
combinations of working men, and this was stated 
repeatedly in the discussion of the measure in and 
by your Honorable Body prior to its enactment into 
law, and neither the subscribers nor any other per- 
sons had any knowledge that the law could be held 
to apply to the normal acts of labo- organizations 
until the question had been submitted to and decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, the mat- 
ter coming to said Supreme Court from the decision 
of the trial judge by whom, as a question of law, it 
was decided that the law did not apply to associa- 
tions of working men. 

That through the construction and interpretation 
given to said law by said Supreme Court a condi- 
tion has been created and now exists which was not 
contemplated or intended when said law was framed 
and enacted, in that labor organizations have been 
held amenable thereto, and the individual members 
thereof have been subjected to the penalty of triple 
damages thereby provided. 

That the condition above mentioned has grown 
out of a certain action brought by D. E. Loewe and 
another, in September, 1903, under the said act, 
against the subscribers, and a number of others who 
have since deceased, in which action the homes and 
bank accounts of the defendants were attached and 
held to respond to any possible judgment recovered 
in said action. 

That the homes and bank accounts so attached 
were the results of work and savings and accumula- 
tions of many years spent by the defendants in their 
occupations as journeymen hatters before the act 
referred to had been conceived or enacted, and the 
efforts and accomplishments of their entire lives 
were affected by such attachment and possible 

judgment. 

That at the time said suit was commenced and 
said attachments made, the defendants, in many 
instances, were already old men who had exhausted 
their earning capacity, and since that time, which is 
almost twelve years c+ many others of the de- 
fendants have ceased to have earning capacity or 
powers, and of the original defendants, numbering 
243, many have passed away, leaving ‘widows and 






























children whose only inheritance is the little estate 
of the deceased defendants encumbered by the 
burden of said attachment. Of those who were 
made defendants at the institution of the suit but 
188 remain to respond to the final judgment. 

That during the period mentioned in the com- 
plaint in said action the defendants were engaged in 
earning the means of providing for themselves and 
their families, and had no knowledge that they or the 
organization of which they were members, or the 
officers thereof, had done or were doing any act or 
acts in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Law, 
or of any other law. 

That by reason of the decision of the Supreme 
Court that the act referred to covered the actions of 
labor organizations and their members, a judgment 
has been entered against the subscribers in the ac- 
tion above-mentioned and in favor of said D. E. 
Loewe and another for the recovery of two hundred 
and fifty-two thousand dollars ($252,000), and in- 
terest and costs, and said judgment and costs, 
if satisfied, by the defendants, must be satisfied 
through the loss of their homes and bank accounts, 
and the reducing of many of them, and possibly 
the widows and children of deceased defendants, to 
the position practically of paupers, with the probable 
consequence of throwing upon the state the burden 
of their support. 

That this situation is due to the construction of 
the aforesaid Sherman Antitrust Law by the Su- 
preme Court, in giving to it the not intended effect 
of applying to labor organizations, and in not limit- 
ing its application to combinations and monopolies 
by capital and capitalists, as was intended by your 
Honorable Body. 

That such construction was made possible through 
unfortunate phraseology in drafting said act, and 
by the misconception of its scope and breadth; and 
hardship has thereby been brought upon the sub- 
scribers. 

That your Honorable Body enacted a law, ap- 
proved by the President, October 15, 1914, known as 
“An Act to Supplement Existing Laws Against 
Unlawful Restraints and Monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” and commonly known as the Clayton 
Antitrust Law, and by the provisions of which 
labor organizations are exempted from the opera- 
tion and effect of all antitrust laws, and such or- 
ganizations are now permitted to do the things for 
which, under the act hereinbefore referred to, the 
Supreme Court held them and their members to be 
liable; and said Clayton law now provides specifi- 
cally for that which was thaught and intended to 
have been provided, though indirectly, in the Sher- 
man Antitrust Law, and inferentially vindicates 
the belief of the defendants, and of the members of 
the labor organizations generally, that they were 
intended to be and were exempt from the effect of 
said act. 

That from the hardship brought upon the sub- 
scribers through the construction placed on said 
Sherman Antitrust Law by the Supreme Court 
and the loss of their homes and bank accounts 
through the satisfaction of said judgment, and the 
evil consequences resulting therefrom, the sub- 
scribers have no recourse, no source to which they 
can look for relief, other than your Honorable 
Body. 

WHEREFORE,'the subscribers humbly petition your 
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Honorable Body to take such action as may be neces- 
sary and proper to appropriate from the funds and 
revenues of the government such a sum or such 
sums of money as may be required to liquidate 
and satisfy said judgment, and to relieve the sub- 
scribers from the unintended and unjust effect of 
said Sherman Antitrust Law and the unexpected 
construction given thereto. 

We respectfully urge that for obvious reasons your 
Honorable Body take immediate action, if in yeur 
judgment the subscribers should be relieved as 
prayed for in this petition, and, as in duty bound, 
your petitioners will ever pray. 

Thomas A. Evans, Henry C. Judd, Mrs. William 
Ochs, Charles H. Green, Charles H. Frost, 
Mrs. Levi Short, William F. Ohler, Mrs. 
Frederick E. Benedict, Owen Murray, Byron 
B. Morgan, John L. Keane, Reuben Johnson, 
William Deaken, Martin McGettrick, John 
Crotty, Thomas Boyd, John Halpin, William 
E. Geartner, John Hassett, Byron Brooks, 
Christian Rheinhold, Peter O’Boy, Theodore 
Bright, Adolph Holdeichel, Andrew Aitken, 
Frank Rohde, John Pribula, Michael Hurd, 
Emil Flosky, Fred L. Stahl, Nelson H. Booth, 
Martin Keating, Patrick McCarthy, Michael 
Corbet, Archille Canale, George M. Herrick, 
Guiseppe Tosi, Christian G. Garni, Thomas 
McGanley, Wright Hampson, .Myron L. 
Trowbridge, D. H. Barnes, Henry C. Michales, 
Samuel S. Wilson, Frank Krebs, Michael 
Hennessey, H. V. Dibble, David J. Hardy, 
Edward D. Lees, Patrick F. McCarthy, Wil- 
liam V. Nowlan, Patrick McGrath, Timothy 
Farrell, James P. Callahan, Michael F. Kenny, 
William S. Dutcher, James Crotty, Alphonse 
Bresson, Herman Bohman, Jeremiah Mc- 
Carthy, Thomas E. Waters, John Harkness, 
Charles Shaffer Frank Kornhass, Patrick 
Feeley, G. J. Miller, Thomas Leonard, George 
F. Denton, Eugene I. Mulkin, Thomas Mc- 
Hugh, Thomas Foley, Nicholas W. Allen, 
Patrick Hart, Charles A. Hodge, John Leonard, 
Charles F. McHan, J. M. Blake, Martin 

* McCue, John McGlone, James McGlone, 
Peter J. Brennan, James N. Boughey, Michael 
F. Lynch, Elmer R. Clark, Lewy W. Comes, 
Alex. Harkness. Frank Seamen, Patrick Jeffrey, 
Timothy Murray, J. B. Nowlan, Steven Havran, 
John Elligett, Daniel McInerney, Thomas 
Keenan, Patrick Fisher, Charles W. Hurd, 
Martin Lauf, Andrew G. Brown, Chauncey H. 
Butler, John H. Collins, George A. Davis, 
Patrick Keating, John E. Rooney, John E. Paul, 
Fanton W. Beers, John Redway, Peter J. 
Ward, James Kinnane, Edward Cunningham, 
Frederick H. Taylor, Thomas M. Saunders, 
Byron W. Crane, Theophilus Abieniste, Frank 
L. Wildman, Nicholas W. Barzin, Patrick 
Troy, Daniel Murphy, Thomas H. Allen, 
Barney Murphy, George T. Oakley, Clemens 
Beschle, John J. Callahan, Mrs. James D. 
Costello, Daniel Kearns, Albert S. Pearce, 
William Humphries, George Stuckey, John 
Keogh, William Clancy, James Dillon, J. H. 
Craft, Thomas Layhe, Owen A. Riley, Addison 
F. Hathaway, Albert Berg, Max Singerwald, 
Charles J. Flynn, William J. Weiseti, James 
Whitney, W. A. Brennan, Charles Smith. 
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A very serious misconception is presented by Mr. Harris Weinstock in an 
article entitled ‘‘Justifying the Minimum Wage,”’ recently 

TRADE UNION- published in The Industrial Outlook. In discussing the 

ISM, PROGRESS | ief by Rome G. Brown in the Oregon mini 

AND LIBERTY j : gon minimum wage 
case, Mr. Weinstock said: 

“Mr. Brown points out that organized labor is opposed to the principle of establishing 
the rate of wages by legislation. I know that to be true but organized labor takes this 
position, not because it is opposed to the minimum wage, since organized labor itself wherever 
possible establishes a minimum wage, but it is opposed to such wage being fixed by legisla- 
tion for the reason that it wants labor to be obligated to unionism for bettering wages 
rather than to the state. Union leaders have pointed out that if the state is to shorten 
hours and increase wages, there would be no need for workers to join unions, and there- 
fore union leaders are opposed to the state’s robbing unionism of its claim for member- 
ship.” 

This assertion is one of those partial truths that have done so much 
injustice to the purposes and motives of organized labor. It is intended to 
create the impression that members of organized labor are actuated by wholly 
selfish motives when they warn workers against giving control over their 
working lives into the hands of “public functionaries.” 

It is quite true that organized labor holds unionism of supreme importance 
in securing the betterment of the workers. Trade unionists do not underesti- 
mate the value of humanitarian legislation, but they hold that things insepar- 
ably associated with liberty are properly the subject for voluntary control by 
those concerned and not state action which represents the collective power of 
society. 

Those things which are a concern and an obligation to society as a whole 
are properly matters for action by the state. So far as the people are con- 
cerned laws should secure them freedom to seek their own welfare and oppor- 
tunity for initiative. 

For workers, the working time constitutes and determines the conditions 
of their real existence. The prime of their life’s vigor, the fullness of their 
strength and their creative ability are given to the shop, the factory, and the 
mine. ‘The hours of labor, the conditions of work, and the pay for work 
are the keys to controlling the lot of those who toil, for these are the important 
elements in working contracts. 

Under the present organization of industry, individuals have found that 
singly they are unable to make contracts that secure them protection and fair 
wages, but that collectively they approach economic equality with employers 
and therefore secure fairer contracts. 
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Therefore workers have voluntarily associated themselves in unions, 
They have worked out demands for justice and have succeeded in having 
many of these included in work contracts. This they have done by their own 
economic power without outside assistance. And the doing has not been easy. 

In the early days to be a union man was to be a marked man, was to be 
blacklisted by employers and hounded from place to place. Often it meant 
being a social outcast, the butt of ridicule and buffoonery. It took courage, 
red blood, determination, conviction, and consecration to be a unionist in 
those days. 

The unions have been the schools of the workers where they learned the 
lessons of democracy and independence. 

In the unions workers have learned their rights and how to get them. 

The workers have learned that betterment comes only through their own 
efforts and diligence and that to work directly for securing desired purposes is 
economy of labor. 

The power of the unions and the success of their activities have been due 
to their voluntary character. 

What unionism has done for wage-workers is open history. A summary 
of its achievements during 1913 is found in report to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, published in this and last month’s issues; a review 
of the progress of 1914 may be found in the Executive Council report to the 
Philadelphia American Federation of Labor Convention, and for previous 
years in former convention reports. The Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes recently published a pamphlet entitled, Wage 
History, showing what unionism has gained for those workers. The Sep- 
tember, 1914, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST contains a symposium 
of achievements of workers through organization. Other organizations have 
similar data. 

But in addition to results there is another test of unionism—its influence 
upon manhood and womanhood. There are no more aggressive, resourceful, 
progressive men and women in the world than those who belong to the Ameri- 
can trade union movement. The trade union movement of the United 
States is the most militant, virile labor movement in the world. The unionists 
are the embodiment of self-reliant independence, they infuse democracy 
into all relations of life. They are making sacrifices in the endeavor to induce 
other workers to join them in the voluntary movement for the betterment 

“of industrial conditions. 

Now certain political actionists and benevolent outsiders present to trade 
unionists the proposition that fegulation of hours of work and wages be placed 
in the hands of political agents—minimum wage and universal eight-hour laws 
for private industries have been persistently advocated and trade unionists 
have been denounced because they have not favored them without reserva- 
tion. Yet the surrender to outside authority of power to determine hours of work 

and wages means also to place in governmental authority either the enforce- | 
ment of such determinations or the punishment of those who refuse to yield 
their freedom. 
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This change means that agreements and adjustments to meet changing 
conditions will cease to be voluntary. It means that unionists will lose the 
right of initiative, hence their fine independent spirit. It means that trade 
unionists will cease to be an aggressive, determining force in industry, but 
will become an auxiliary to a bureaucracy under commissions, wages boards, 
etc. It means that trade unionism will lose its virility and the power to protect 
the workers. 

Can the workers agree to any proposition that will weaken or embarrass 
unionism ? 

Can the toilers afford to trust the determination of the terms of their 
contracts to work to agencies over which they can at the best have only indirect 
control? 

Is human nature so constituted that the workers can trust matters 
affecting their real liberty in the hands of “‘disinterested’’ outsiders? 

If the workers surrender their right to determine the terms of contract, 
are they not endangering also their right to reject terms? If that be true, 
what becomes of their industrial freedom, the right to control or withhold 
their labor? 

When contracts are determined by governmental agents they take on 
the character of official state pronouncements, and a strike against conditions 
of work becomes a strike against state authority. In order to maintain state 
authority fines and prison sentences for strikes are the inevitable next stage 
of development, as is amply manifested in Australasia where such agencies 
have been most fully tested. Whatever name this may be called, it results 
in industrial slavery for workers. 

Rather than to take one step in that direction, trade unionists maintain 
that it is far better to endure the ills we have at present, and to continue to 
work out industrial betterment upon principles that are true and tried. 

Labor’s progress has not been spectacular, but it has been sure. It has 
made for wholesome development. 

The trade union movement has always accepted the assistance of outside 
agencies which could advise, educate and make easier the work of industrial 
betterment, but it has emphatically demanded that determination of per- 
sonal relations must be held by the workers in their own hands. 

The trade union movement has secured the enactment of laws that assure 
to the workers freedom for working out their own welfare, and has asserted 
claims to legislation to promote life, health and safety, objects that are out- 
side the province of collective economic action. 

Trade unionism has been the great revolutionizing force for industria! 
betterment and progress. It has been the one protection in which the workers 
could put their trust. That is why trade unionists oppose a plan to subordi- 
nate it to other agencies—the trade union movement is the hope of the 
workers. Don’t you see, Mr. Weinstock? 
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Shall a democratic people delegate its police authority to private employers? 
This is the question which arose in West Virginia, Michi- 


GOVERNMENT gan, Colorado, and in many other localities where em- 
BY GUNMEN . ae 
MUST GO ployers have sought to hold employes in subjection, and 


has arisen anew in New Jersey. Use of police authority 
by private individuals or in the interest of private individuals is one of the 
most menacing, most disturbing conditions affecting industrial relations 
between workers and employers. 

The development of the modern state was characterized by transferring 
the exercise of constituted authority from individuals to representatives 
of the government of the people. To permit that authority to be usurped 
again by individuals means the undermining and destruction of representa- 
tive political institutions. Yet that is the meaning of the government set 
up in industrial contests by means of professional gunmen. 

These gunmen are in the employ of private detective agencies. They 
are usually men who have been dismissed in disgrace from the regular police 
force, the professionally reckless, and the outlaw classes. They are an 
institution that exists in no other civilized country. They are sent from one 
state to another, wherever an employer needs force to aid him in defeating 
the demands of his employes who protest against the imposition of poorer, 
or who aim to secure better, conditions or their rights. 

In New Jersey, the American Agricultural Chemical Works (a Rockefeller 
concern) last fall reduced the wages of the workers in its six plants at Chrome, 
Carteret, and Roosevelt, New Jersey, from $2 to $1.60 a day. The impres- 
sion prevailed that the wage wou'd be restored on or about January 1. 
But when the company failed to keep its promise, the men struck. A few 
days afterward the company issued circulars stating that the company could 
get all the men it wanted for 16 and 17 cents per hour, but would give perfer- 
ence to former employes if they would return to work at once. The men 
refused. 

The population of these towns in which the plants of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company are located is 90 per cent foreign—80 per cent 
Hungarian and Slavish, 10 per cent Italian, and 10 per cent native born. 
The same proportions prevail among the workers. 

At the beginning of the strike, organization was only partly perfected, 
but has made great progress since the outbreak of the trouble. Foreign 
interpreters are necessary to keep one group informed of what is taking 
place in other groups. 

The company then prepared to “‘protect’’ their property against strikers 
who had committed not one unlawful act. A conference was held with the 
mayor and the judge. As there were only eight police for the town they 
could not be assigned to police private property. Safety of the streets was 
guaranteed, and in case of an outbreak a force of citizens to maintain !aw 
was promised. But the company was not satisfied, although the strikers had 
not given the slightest indication of violent purposes. It appealed to the 
sheriff, who, without authority, assumed the responsibi ity for hiring men from 
a detective agency to protect the plants. One hundred and fifty men were 
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hired at $5 a day, which was to be paid by the American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Company. 

The strikers expected strike-breakers. Unarmed, they went to the 
station to persuade them not to take their places in the plant. When the 
train arrived the strikers went on board, but found no strike-breakers They 
got off quietly. Then the gunmen left the property of the company and, 
opening fire upon the strikers, rushed down upon them. ‘Two were kil'ed and 
about a score wounded. 

The shooting was unprovoked, unjustifiable, brutal, and wanton. Most 
of the men injured were shot in the back. None was on the company’s 
property. Not a gun was found on one of them. They were exercising 
the rights of free men in refraining from work. 

A company that desired to compel its employes to work for wages inade- 
quate to meet American standards of living took possession of the public high- 
ways of New Jersey, and used armed men to slaughter the citizens and inhabi- 
tants of the state. 

It is worthy of note that the American Agricultural Chemical Company 
is the first name on the published list of industries in which the funds of the 
Rockefeller Foundation are invested. The same labor policy seems to follow 
the Rockefeller money whether in the east or in the west. 

This recent occurrence makes it increasingly imperative that the Ameri- 
can people make immediate decision in regard to dealing with this menace to 
industr‘al and political freedom—the exercise of police power by irresponsible 
private agencies. 

The time has come for the working people, backed by the consciences 
of all right-thinking, liberty-loving Americans, who value their rights, free- 
dom, and their very lives, to arouse tlemselves to the duty of ridding our 
states and our Republic of these roving private armies of Hessians. ‘‘Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty,” is the slogan. 

The private agency strike-breakers and murderous gunmen must go. 





The’agency by which the needle trades of New York City have been educated 

to the point that they now declare sanitary strikes is or- 
RESULTS OF ganization. The great fight that established unionism 
pple onl permanently in the ladies’ garment trades of New York 

City was the strike of the cloak, suit and skirtmakers, 
which secured the protocol of September 2, 1910. The impetus of the progress 
was felt in all the needle trades of the country, and especially in New York 
City, where four other trades secured similar protocols in 1913. 

All of these protocols have practically identical provisions for securing the 
estab'ishment of sanitary standards and protection for the workers. As a 
result of organization of a permanent nature among workers where previously 
spasmodic organization had prevailed, something like responsibility and or- 
ganization have been brought into the industry. In addition to the usual 
economic benefits from organization—higher wages, which give the. workers 
the money necessary for better homes, more nourishing food, adequate 
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clothing ;“shorter hours, which protect the workers from overwork, and con- 
serve strength—these protocols make special and comprehensive provisions 
for establishing sanitary standards and conditions among the workers. 

A sanitary strike has anirresistible appeal. It is so novel, so progressive, 
so sane. And this development has come in an industry that only a few 
years ago was one of the worst paid, most unsystematized, most insanitary 
of all industries. The needle trades have been notorious for the poverty 
that characterized the whole process of production, from the employer or con- 
tractor or sub-contractor down to the most impecunious employe. It was in 
truth the worst sweated industry extant. 

The needle trades are seasonal and formerly required little capital. Many 
went into the business temporarily. Makeshift workshops appeared and dis- 
appeared with the season too rapidly for regulation by the slow contro! of 
governmental health agencies. Any sort of a cheap room or workshop was rented 
regardless of light, ventilation, sanitation or safety. Employers and employes 
were alike ignorant of what constituted good healthful conditions of work. 
Poverty begot ignorance, ignorance begot greater poverty and helplessness. 
Many workers were foreigners who knew not the language or the ways of 
our country—they had neither time nor opportunity to learn. As the demands 
of the season became most pressing these shops, which were miserably inade- 
quate in equipment, sanitation, or even the decencies, sublet work to be done 
in the more miserable tenements of the workers. The garments of the pur- 
chasing public were made in overcrowded living rooms, in dirt and con- 
tagion by diseased, undernourished, overworked, underpaid, sweated workers, 
who through the garments they made visited upon all those who handled or 
bought them the consequences of sweated labor. 

These protocols, with one exception, establish joint boards of sanitary 
control, consisting of representatives of the workers’ organizations, the asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, and the public. In the dress and waist industry, 
permission is issued to employers who meet required sanitary standards to 
place upon the products of their shop the white protocol label which guaran- 
tees sanitary conditions of production to purcl asers. 

The last annual report of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control for the 
cloak, suit and skirt, and the dress and waist industries, gives the guiding 
principles which have made the work effective. The board has looked 
upon its functions as educational. It has made its purpose industrial sanitary 
self-control. It has abolished the old idea of police and detective inspection, 
and has sought to inculcate in workers and employers responsibility for 
sanitary conditions. For the accomplishment of this purpose the board 
has rightly deemed its educational activities as of far greater importance than 
inspection of shops. The report thus describes the problem that confronted 
the board: 


“Dense ignorance of sanitary and health matters prevailed among the manufacturers 
and workers alike. Many of the petty competing manufacturers knew little and cared 
less for the improvement of sanitary conditions in their shops, or for insuring safety regula- 
tions. The workers themselves were ignorant of the first principles of personal hygiene, 
and were so dominated by the struggle for existence, that they could not think of the neces- 
sity for humane conditions of their work places. They knew little and cared less for ade- 
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quate light, for sufficient ventilation, for proper sanitary conditions, or for safety regula- 
tions in the workshops, in which they worked from time to time, changing rapidly from 


one place to another. 

“To introduce order into this chaos, to imbue the manufacturers with a more humane 
spirit, and to teach them that industrial efficiency and sanitation go hand in"hand together, 
to provide for the safety and safeguarding and fire protection of the shops in the industry, 
to set proper sanitary standards, which should become the guiding rules and regulations in 
the largest shops in the industry, to abolish tenement house, home work and sweatshop works 
to improve the health conditions of the worker, and to teach them better rules of personal 
hygiene and self-care—these were some of the problems which confronted the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control at the inception and organization of its activities.” 

The*means by which this educational work was done were personal inter- 
views with employers; timely, frequent bulletins, and articles in trade jour- 
na's, dealing with specific and general problems; lectures and informal talks 
in the public schools, and in the shops at the noon hour; frequent conferences 
between employers and workers necessarily growing out of collective bar- 
gaining. In addition the purchasers had to be informed of the conditions that 
characterize the needle industries, and to be shown their danger through 
such conditions, and how they might contribute to betterment by insisting 
upon the union label. 

A special purpose of the educational work of the board has been to arouse 
among the workers a realization of the physical dangers to which they are 
subjected, especially tuberculosis. The workers are taught the causes and 
the symptoms of the disease, and its prevention or treatment. Agitation 
has been carried on in several local unions for the establishment of a tubercu- 
losis benefit. At least one union has established such a benefit, and others 
are considering similar plans and plans for physical examination of workers 
by agents of their own organization. 

The value of the training of such unionism is inestimable. Workers 
are educated and developed into resourceful, self-reliant, useful citizens. 
Influences outside the organized labor movement have not been necessary 
to secure the economic betterment of the needle workers. ‘They are solving 
their own problems, and through their organized economic power have 
done more in four years to secure a better standard of life and sanitary condi- 
tions of work than political agents and regulations had done in all the previous 
years. 





On the evening of July 6; 1911, S. R. Hedges, a railroad switchman in the 
employ of the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
ng how yea ® road Company at Fort Scott, Kansas, was sum- 
moned by telephone to the office of the road’s 
superintendent. There he was handed the following document with the 
demand that he sign it: 





“Fort Scorr, Kansas, —, 1911. 
Mr. T. B. Coppace, Superintendent Frisco Lines, Fort Scott. 
We. the undersigned, have agreed to abide by your request, that is, to withdraw from 
the Switchmen’s Union, while in the service of the Frisco Company. 
(Signed) —” 
Mr. Hedges had belonged to the Switchmen’s Union for eight or nine 


years, and had paid several hundred dollars upon a fraternal insurance of 
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$1,500 for the benefit of his family. There was a Kansas law which forbade 
employers to coerce employes into making a written or verbal contract not 
to become or remain members of labor organizations as a condition to retain- 
ing employment. Mr. Hedges refused to surrender his rights as a free citizen, 
and refused to sign the paper. He was discharged. 

In the legal proceedings which were instituted in the case, the Supreme ( 
Court of Kansas upheld the constitutionality of the law. The case was | 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States which, on January 25, 
1915, delivered an opinion declaring the Kansas statute unconstitutional and | 
reversing the decision. There were two dissenting opinions—one by Justice - 
Holmes, and the other by Justices Day and Hughes. 

The opinion of the court held that there was no evidence to show that 
Hedges was not a free agent in all respects competent to choose what was best 
from the standpoint of his own interests, and that the only “‘coercion”’ consisted 
in the railroad’s insisting upon its right to prescribe the terms upon which 
the relationship of employe and employer should continue. The United 
States Supreme Court said: 


“Conceding then that the right of contract is a subject of judicial protection, within 
the authority given by the Constitution of the United States, the question here is, was 
the power of the’ state so arbitrarily exercisedas to render its action unconstitutional and 
therefore void? It is said that this question is authoritatively determined in this court, 
in the case of Adair vs. United States, 208 U. S., 161. In that case, a statute passed by the 
Congress of the United States, under supposed sanction of the power to regulate interstate 
commerce, was before this court, and it was there decided that the right of contract pro- 
tected by the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, providing that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of law, avoided a statute which 
undertook to make it a crime to discharge an employe simply because of his membership 
in a labor organization.” 


The opinion in Adair vs. United States, 208 U. S., 161, was cited as not 
distinguishable in principle. ‘That opinion declared unconstitutional the 
federal act, which forbade common carriers to discharge employes because of 
membership in labor unions upon the ground that the act was an invasion 
of personal liberty as well as of the right of property guaranteed by the 
Fifth Amendment. 

In discussing whether there was a difference between discharging an 
employe for membership in a union, and requiring an employe or an applicant 
for employment not to become a member of an organization, the court found: 


“But, irrespective of whether it has received judicial recognition, is there any real 
distinction? The constitutional right of the employer to discharge an employe because of 
his membership in a labor union being granted, can the employer be compelled to resort to 
this extreme measure? May he not offer to the employe an option, such as was offered in 
the instant case, to remain in the employment if he will retire from the union; to sever the 
former relationship only if he prefers the latter? Granted the equal freedom of both parties 
to the contract of employment, has not each party the right to stipulate upon what terms 
only he will consent to the inception, or to the continuance, of that relationship? And 
may he not insist upon an express agreement, instead of leaving the terms of the employe 
ment to be implied? Can the legislature in effect require either party at the beginning 
to act covertly; concealing essential terms of the employment—terms to which, perhaps, 
the other would not willingly consent—and revealing them*’only when it is proposed to 
insist upon them as a ground for terminating the relationship? Supposing an employer 
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is unwilling to have in his employ one holding membership in a labor union, and has reason 
to suppose that the man may prefer membership in the union to the given employment 
without it—we ask, can the legislature oblige the employer in such case to refrain from 
dealing frankly at the outset? And is not the employer entitled to insist upon equal frank- 
ness in return? Approaching the matter from a somewhat different standpoint, is the 
employe’s right to be free to join a labor union any more sacred, or more securely founded 
upon the Constitution, than his right to work for whom he will, or to be idle if he will? And 
does not the ordinary contract of employment include an insistence by the employer that 
the employe shall agree, as a condition of the employment, that he will not be idle and will 
not work for whom he pleases, but will serve his present employer, and him only, so long 
as the relation between them shall continue? Can the right of making contracts be enjoyed 
at all, except by parties coming together in an agreement that requires each party to forego» 
during the time, and for the purpose covered by the agreement, any inconsistent exercise 
of his constitutional rights? 

“These queries answer themselves. The answers, as we think, lead to a single con- 
clusion: Under constitutional freedom of contract, whatever either party has the right to 
treat as sufficient ground for terminating the employment, where there is no stipulation 
on the subject, he has the right to provide against by insisting that a stipulation respecting 
it shall be a sine qua non of the inception of the employment, or of its continuance if it be 
terminable at will. It follows that this case can not be distinguished from Adair vs. United 
States.” 


The court stated as the fundamental grounds for the decision in both the 
Adair and the Hedges decision: 


“The principle is fundamental and vital. Included in the right of personal liberty 
and the right of private property—partaking of the nature of each—is the right to make 
contracts for the acquisition of property. Chief among such contracts is that of personal 
employment, by which labor and other services are exchanged for money or other forms of 
property. If this right be struck down or arbitrarily interfered with, there is a substantial 
impairment of liberty in the long-established constitutional sense. The right is as essential 
to the laborer as to the capitalist, to the poor as to the rich; for the vast majority of per- 
sons have no other honest way to begin to acquire property, save by working for money. 

“An interference with this liberty so serious as that now under consideration, and so 
disturbing of equality of right, must be deemed to be arbitrary, unless it be supportable 
as a reasonable exercise of the police power of the state. But, notwithstanding the strong 
general presumption in favor of the validity of state laws, we do not think the statute in 
question, as construed and applied in this case, can be sustained as a legitimat2 exercise 
of that power. ‘To avoid possible misunderstanding, we should here emphasize, what 
has been said before, that so far asits title or enacting clause expresses a purpose to deal 
with coercion, compulsion, duress, or other undue influence, we have no present concern 
with it, because nothing of that sort is involved in this case.” 


The theory that the law could be held as coming under the police power 
of the state the court rejected: 


“The act, as the construction given to it by the state court shows, is intended to 
deprive employers of a part of their liberty of contract, to the corresponding advantage 
of the employed and the upbuilding of the labor organizations. But no attempt is made, 
or could reasonably be made, to sustain the purpose to strengthen these voluntary organiza- 
tions any more than other voluntary associations of persons, as a legitimate object for the 
exercise of the police power. They are not public institutions charged by law with public 
or governmental duties, such as would render the maintenance of their membership a mat- 
ter of direct concern to the general welfare. If they were, a different question would be 
presented.” 
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The contention that these employes did not have real equality of con- 
tract, because of their economic necessity was decided by the court as follows: 


‘As to the interest of the employed, it is said by the Kansas Supreme Court to be a 
matter of common knowledge that ‘Employes, as a rule, are not financially able to be as 
independent in making contracts for the sale of their labor as are employers in making a 
contract of purchase thereof.’ No doubt, wherever the right of private property exists, 
there must and will be inequalities of fortune; and thus it naturally happens that parties 
negotiating about a contract are not equally unhampered by circumstances. This applies 
to all contracts, and not merely to that between employer and employe. Indeed a little 
reflection will show that wherever the right of private property and the right of free con- 
tract co-exist, each party when contracting is inevitably more or less influenced by the ques- 
tion whether he has much property, or little, or none; for the contract is made to the very 
end that each may gain something that he needs or desires more urgently than that which 
he proposes to give in exchange. And, since it is self-evident that, unless all things are held 
in common, some persons must have more property than others, it is from the nature of 
things impossible to uphold freedom of contract and the right of private property w thout 
at the same time recognizing as legitimate those inequalities of fortune that are the neces- 
sary result of the exercise of those rights.” 


Relations to labor organizations were thus analyzed: 


“It is said in the opinion of the state court that membership ina labor organization 
does not necessarily affect a man’s duty to his employer; that the employer has no right» 
by virtue of the relation, ‘to dominate the life nor to interfere with the liberty of the employe 
in matters that do not lessen or deteriorate the service;’ and that ‘the statute implies that 
labor unions are lawful and not inimical to the rights of employers.’ The same view is pre- 
sented in the brief of counsel for the state, where it is said that membership in a labor 
organization is the ‘personal and private affair’ of the employe. To this line of argument it 
is sufficient to say that it can not be judicially declared that membership in such an organi- 
zation has no relation to a member’s duty to his employer; and therefore, if freedom of 
contract is to be preserved, the employer must be left at liberty to decide for himself whether 
such membership by his employe is consistent with the satisfactory performance of the 
duties of the employment. 

“Of course we do not intend to say, nor to intimate, anything inconsistent with the 
right of individuals to join labor unions, nor do we question the legitimacy of such organiza- 
tions so long as they conform to the laws of the land as others are required to do. Con- 
ceding the full right of the individual to join the union, he has no inherent right to do this 
and still remain in the employ of one who is unwilling to employ a union man, any more 
than the same individual has a right to join the union without the consent of that organiza- 
tion. Can it be doubted that a labor organization—a voluntary association of workingmen 
—has the inherent and constitutional right to deny membership to any man who will not 
agree that during such membership he will not accept or retain employment in company 
with non-union men? Or that a union man has the constitutional right to decline proffered 
employment unless the employer will agree not to employ any non-union man? 

“And can there be one rule of liberty for the labor organization and its members, and 
a different and more restrictive rule for employers? We think not; and since the rela- 
tion of employer and employe is a voluntary relation, as clearly as is that between the 
members of a labor organization, the employer has the same inherent right to prescribe 
the terms upon which he will consent to the relationship, and to have them fairly under- 
stood and expressed in advance. 

“‘When a man is called upon to agree not to become or remain a member of the union 
while working for a particular employer, he is in effect only asked to deal openly and frankly 
with his employer, so as not to retain the employment upon terms to which the latter is not 
willing to agree. And the liberty of making contracts does not include a liberty to procure 
employment from an unwilling employer, or without a fair understanding. Nor may the 
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employer be foreclosed by legislation from exercising the same freedom of choice that is the 
right of the employe. 

“To ask a man to agree, in advance, to refrain from affiliation with the union while 
retaining a certain position of employment, is not to ask him to give up any part of his cone 
stitutional freedom. He is free to decline the employment on those terms, just as the 
employer may decline to offer employment on any other; for ‘it takes two to make a bar- 
gain.’ Having accepted employment on those terms, the man is still free to join the union 
when the period of employment expires; or, if employed at will, then at any time upon 
simply quitting the employment. And, if bound by his own agreement to refrain from 
joining during a stated period of employment, he is in no different situation from that 
which is necessarily incident to term contracts in general. For constitutional freedom of 
contract does not mean that a party is to be as free after making a contract as before; he is 
not free to break it without accountability. Freedom of contract, from the very nature 
of the thing, can be enjoyed only by being exercised; and each particuiar exercise of it 
involves making an engagement which, if fulfilled, prevents for the time any inconsistent 
course of conduct.” 


Justice Holmes upholds the constitutionality of the Kansas law, and in 
dissenting from the court bases his opinion upon the assertion that workmen 
may not unnaturally believe that only through organization in unions can 
freedom of contract be secured to them. Then he adds: 

“‘Whether in the long run, it is wise for the workingmen to enact legislation of this 
sort is not my concern, but I am strongly of opinion that there is nothing in the Constitu. 
tion of the United States to prevent it.”’ 


The dissenting opinion of Justices Day and Hughes, in the Kansas case, 
points out the necessity for preserving to the states police power for the promo- 
tion of the health, safety, and welfare of the public and holds that freedom 
of contract may be circumscribed by the interests of the state and the peo- 
ple. Such restrictions may be condemned only because unreasonable or 
arbitrary. As to whether or not the opinion in Adair vs. United States con- 
stitutes a precedent for declaring the provisions of the Kansas law unconstitu- 
tional, the dissenting opinions seek to make a distinction between discharging 
an employe because of membership in a union and requiring an employe 
not to become a member of a union as a condition of future employment 
This opinion then states that because one is free to accept or refuse a given 
employment, or because one may at will employ or refuse to employ another, 
it does not follow that persons have a constitutional right to insert in an 
agreement of employment any stipulation they choose. In this dissenting 
opinion what constitutes freedom of contract is discussed in these paragraphs: 

“It may be that an employer may be of the opinion that membership of his employes 
in the National Guard, by enlistment in the militia of the state, may be detrimental to his 
business. Can it be successfully contended that the state may not, in the public interest, 
prohibit an agreement to forego such enlistment as against public policy? Would it be 
beyond a legitimate exercise of the police power to provide that an employe should not be 
required to agree, as a condition of employment, to forego affiliation with a particular 
political party, or the support of a particular candidate for office? It seems to me that these 
questions answer themselves. There is a real and not a fanciful distinction between the 
exercise of the right to discharge at will and the imposition of a requirement that the employe 
as a condition of employment, shall make a particular agreement to forego a legal right. 


The agreement may be, or may be declared to be, against public policy, although the right of 


discharge remains. When a man is discharged the employer exercises his right to declare 
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such action necessary because of the exigencies of his business, or as the result of his judg- 
ment for other reasons sufficient to himself. When he makes a stipulation of the character 
here involved essential to future employment, he is not exercising a right to discharge, and 
may not wish to discharge the employe when, at a subsequent time, the prohibited act is 
done. What is in fact accomplished, is that the one engaging to work, who may wish to 
preserve an independent right of action, as a condition of employment, is coerced to the 
signing of such an agreement against his will, perhaps impelled by the necessities of his 
situation. The state, within constitutional limitations, is the judge of its own policy, and 
may execute it in the exercise of the legislative authority. This statute reaches not only the 
employed, but as well one seeking employment. The latter may never wish to join a labor 
union. By signing such agreements as are here involved he is deprived of the right to free 
choice as to his future conduct, and must choose between employment and the right to act 
in the future as the exigencies of his situation may demand. It is such contracts, having 
such effect, that this statute and similar ones seek to prohibit and punish as against the 
policy of the state. 

“It is constantly emphasized that the case presented is not one of coercion. But in 
view of the relative positions of employer and employed, who is to deny that the stipulation 
here insisted upon and forbidden by the law is essentially coercive. No form of words can 
strip it of its true character. Whatever our individual opinions may be as to the wisdom 
of such legislation, we can not put our judgment in place of that of the legislature, and refuse 
to acknowledge the existence of the conditions with which it is dealing. Opinions may differ 
as to the remedy, but we can not understand upon what ground it can be said that a sub- 
ject so intimately related to the welfare of society is removed from the legislative power.” 


As the highest judiciary authority of the United States has declared the 
Kansas law void, and thereby nullified similar law in thirteen other states and 
Porto Rico, there remains but one way for the workers to secure for themselves 
the right to organize and protection for their organizations. That one method | 
is the safeguard, the palladium of the workers—their economic power. By 
their economic power made manifest in trade organizations, they can secure 
for themselves not only contracts that will not debar them of union member- 
ship, but all the privileges of free men. 

The members of organized labor will not submit to the loss of their rights. 
Since legislation has failed to safeguard this protection, they must concen- | 
trate all of their efforts upon securing their purposes through unionism. Mem- 
bers of well organized, aggressive unions have no difficulty in enjoying their 
legal right to membership in their trade organizations and in securing the 
right to collective bargaining through which real equality of contract is assured. 

Prepare yourselves, workers of America, for the fight for freedom and 
protection. Secure for yourselves that which you ought to have, that which 
you must have in order to protect your industrial rights. As you build up 
strong organizations in all lines of industry, keep in your own hands control 
over the policies, the operation of your organizations. Do not surrender 
the key to industrial liberty for any temporary gain. With a zeal made 
keener by the realization that your welfare lies in your own hands, keep up 
the work of education, agitation, and organization. 
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It is regrettable that President Wilson deemed it necessary to return the 
immigration bill to the House of Representatives without 
his signature. The bill contained most carefully prepared 
provisions intended to improve greatly the methods 
employed in the immigration service and also a literacy test for immigrants, 
which has been repeatedly endorsed as the most effective workable method 
of protecting our nation and workers against the number-of unassimilable 
immigrants that have been crowding into our industrial centers. 

In his message explaining his position President Wilson submitted these 
two objections to the bill: 


ANSWERED 
AND EXPOSED 


“It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum which have always been open 
to those who could find nowhere else the right and opportunity of constitutional agitation 
for what they conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights of men; and it excludes 
those to whom the opportunities of elementary education have been denied, without regard 
to their character, their purposes, or their natural capacity.” 


Before considering the contention that the legislation proposed would 
deny the right to political asylum to men of noble characters and elevated 
purposes driven from their own less fortunate lands, it is necessary for all 
to have clearly in mind the provisions of the present law and the changes 
proposed by, the bill which the President vetoed. These provisions are pub- 


lished in parallel columns for convenience in comparative study: 


What is Now Law 


That the following classes of aliens 
shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States: 


Anarchists, or persons who 
believe in or advocate the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of the 
United States, or of all government, or of 
all forms of law, or the assassination of 
public officials. 


Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, per- 
sons convicted of an offense purely politi- 
cal, not involving moral turpitude. 


What the President Vetoed 


That the following classes of aliens 
shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States: 


Anarchists, or persons who 
believe in or advocate the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of the 
United States, or of all forms of law, or who 
disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government, or who advocate the assassina- 
tion of public officials or who advocate 
or teach the unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty; persons who are members of or 
affiliated with any organization entertain- © 
ing and teaching disbelief in or opposition 
to organized government, or who advocate 
or teach the duty, necessity or propriety 
of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any 
officer or officers, either of specific individ- 
uals or of officers generally, of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or of any 
other organized government, because of 
his or their official character or who 
advocate or teach the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property. .. . 

Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, per- 
sons convicted of an offense purely politi- 
cal, not involving moral turpitude. 
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A reading of the texts of existing law and the immigration bill makes it 
manifest that the President’s objection is directed against existing law rather 
than the proposed measure, and that if his position is correct his objection 
can be satisfied only by the repeal of the present immigration law. 

However, the existing law specifies that persons seeking a political asylum 
shall be freely admitted to the United States, and that advocates of anarchism 
and violence to governments and government officials are debarred. The 
proposed legislation makes existing provisions more liberal by specifically 
and clearly defining the nature of the offenses against organized society and 
its government for which immigrants may be excluded. After carefully 
reading those specifications, can there be any reason for holding that political 
reformers whose purpose was “constitutional agitation for what they con- 
ceive to be the natural and inalienable rights of men” will be denied entrance 
and refuge in our land? There has been a persistent effort to create the 
impression that the Burnett bill would exclude such political reformers as 
Carl Schurz, General Garibaldi, and Louis Kossuth, but is there anything in 
the text to justify that contention? Is it not rather a contention that 
presumes upon the confidence of those who have not read the bill? 

As to the second point which the President raised—the literacy test, and 
the restrictions that accompany it. Here, again, the text of the proposed 
legislation should be read. It is as follows: 

“That after four months from the approval of this act, in addition to the aliens who 
are by law now excluded from admission into the United States, the following person$ 
shall also be excluded from admission thereto, to wit: 

“All aliens over sixteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who can not read 
the English language or some other language or dialect, including Hebrew and Yiddish: 
Provided, That any admissible alien or any alien heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, 
or any citizen of the United States, may bring in or send for his father or grandfather 
over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried of 
widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative can read or not; and such 
relative shall be permitted to enter. That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens 
can read the inspectors shall be furnished with slips, of uniform size, prepared under the 
direction of the Secretary of Labor, each containing not less than thirty nor more than forty 
words in ordinary use, printed in plainly legible type in some one of the various languages 
and dialects of immigrants. Each alien may designate the particular language or dialect 
in which he desires the examination to be made, and shall be required to read the words 
printed upon the slip in such language or dialect. That the following classes of persons 
shall be exempt from the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer, or to the Secretary of Labor that they 
emigrated from the country of which they were last permanent residents solely for the 
purpose of escaping from religious persecution.” 

This is what is termed a “radical change in the policy of the nation.” It 
is denounced as a provision that seeks to punish people merely because of 
their lack of opportunity. But asa matter of fact, in our time, opportunity 
to read thirty or forty words in any language, dialect or Yiddish, may be 
found almost any place by one who has such qualities of mind and will as 
fit him to become a citizen. Whether or not immigrants seek or avail them- 
selves of an opportunity for education is in itself a test of character, which 
the opponents of the bill profess to desire. The person who really wants a 


thing usually finds a way. 
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Consider briefly what has been the policy of our nation in regard to a 
literacy test. From the founding of the first colonies schools and education 
have been deemed necessary. Gradually, at the demand of organized labor, 
a public school system was established. ‘Then compulsory education laws 
were enacted, until now forty states have adopted legislation of that character. 
With many of these laws have been associated prohibitions of child labor, 
requiring minors either to attend school for a definite number of years or to 
acquire a definite standard of education. Educational requirements are 
distinctly an American policy. The Burnett bill simply applies to immi- 
grants standards required of our citizens and thereby removes immigrants 
from a specially favored class. 

The opponents of the literacy test imply by many of their arguments 
that education has no effect upon character, that it is not a test of quality or 
character. Education of course is not an unfailing test, but as between an edu- 
cated man and an uneducated one, the presumption will be in favor of the 
one whose mind and sympathies have been broadened and deepened by 
education, which leads to understanding of the meaning of things. If this 
were not true then we would be wrong in the importance which we attach to 
education. But we are not mistaken—education becomes an inseparable 
part of individuality, it gives strength and keenness to moral perceptions and 
depth and tone to character. 

Much of the opposition to the Burnett immigration bill has come from 
sources that are not disinterested. There came into our hands information 
concerning the relations and methods of the National Liberal Immigration 
League, which has been most active in opposing all measures to restrict immi- 
gration. This information was transmitted to the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration. ‘That information, which was published in the 
Weekly News Letter of the American Federation of Labor and made part of 
the Congressional Record, showed the following: 

The trusts furnish money to the National Liberal Immigration League to 
finance campaigns against immigration legislation. The League is in league 
with the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The Hamburg-American Steamship Company was notified by cablegram 
that the league owed $7,000, and was liable to be sued and forced into bank- 
ruptcy. The French steamship company was urged to aid in financing ‘‘a 
tremendous agitation” against immigration legislation. Steamship com- 
panies campaigned for the appointment of Charles Nagel as Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor under President Taft. Mr. Nagel was referred to as 
one “not likely to favor legislation restricting immigration.’’ A Hamburg- 
American Steamship official told an associate that ‘‘a number of delegations 
composed of members of various nationalities’ were sent to Washington to 
oppose immigration legislation. He said: “The delegates were not really 
chosen by bodies of their own nationality.” It is stated that the campaign 
includes ‘‘visiting the societies of various nationalities, as Italians, Hebrews, 
Hungarians, etc., including the unions, for the purpose of advocating liberal 
immigration.”’ 
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“We have to send appeals and communications to some 15,000 influential 
persons, most of them clergymen,” said the steamship official. 

The National Liberal Immigration League, in another appeal for financial 
aid, told the trusts it is making possible ‘‘the influx of alien unskilled labor,”’ 
and if contributions are not received, “‘we will not be able to keep up our 
work.’’ ‘The documents show that the steamship companies contributed 
$15,000, and that the coal barons and the steel corporations gave large sums of 
money to the National Liberal Immigration League to conduct the agita- 
tion against immigration legislation. 

How the money was collected for this benevolent association is manifest 
in the following contract; read it: 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE, 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


Agreement 


Entered into June the 17, 1912, by and between the National Liberal Immigration 
League, of New York, party of the first part, and Bella A. Sekely, of New York, party of the 
second part, witnesseth: 

First, Party of the second part agrees to endeavor to raise financial support for the 
National Liberal Immigration League, and party of the first part agrees and obliges itself 
to pay to party of the second part commissions as stated in the following paragraph for 
each and all contributions and donations secured by party of the second part. 

Second, It is mutually agreed by the contracting parties that party of the first part 
will pay to party of the second part the following commissions on each of the donations and 
contributions secured by party of the second part: 

(a) on sums over $10,000 (ten thousand dollars), a commission of (10) per cent (ten 
per cent). 

(b) on sums over $5,000 (five thousand dollars), up to $10,000 (ten thousand dollars), 
a commission of (15) per cent (fifteen per cent). 

(c) on sums over $1,000 (one thousand dollars), up to $5,000 (five thousand dollars), 
a commission of (20) per cent (twenty per cent). 

(d) on sums amounting to $1,000 (one thousand dollars) or less, a commission of (25) 
per cent (twenty-five per cent). 

(e) on all contributions and donations made by parties after one year has elapsed since 
their first contribution was made, party of the first part will pay to party of the second 
part, a commission of only (10) per cent (ten per cent) irrespective of the size of such con- 
tributions or donations. 

Third, It is mutually understood and agreed that when a single contribution is made 
by business concerns known as Trusts or Holding Companies, this contribution comprising 
the contributions of several subsidiary companies of such Trust or Holding Company (like 
the United States Steel Corporation), then the amount of such contribution is to be sub- 
divided by the number of companies belonging to such Trust or Holding Company, and the 
percentage of commission is to be determined by, and to be paid on each of the average 
amounts shown by the subdivision stated above. 

Fourth, Party of the first part agrees to pay to party of the second part, a weekly 
sum of twenty-five dollars ($25.00), to cover his personal expenses, the total of such pay- 
ments, however, to be deducted from the total of commissions due to party of the second 
part. 

Fifth, Party of the first part agrees to pay the travelling expenses for party of the 
second part, and such necessary business expenses as typewriting, etc. 

This agreement can be discontinued by either party in giving two weeks’ notice to the 
other party. 

N. BEHAR, BELLA N. SEKELY. 
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It may be true that some may be sincere in their opposition to the immi- 
gration legislation that the toilers have so long and so justly demanded, 
but that even their sincerety is based on ignorance there is positive proof, but 
yet the main strength and motive power of opposition comes from the labor 
exploiting interests that have exerted every manner of influence to insure an 
unlimited supply of workers whose standards of living will permit them to 
accept low wages. 

There is a strong and ever growing sentiment in favor of the legisla- 
tion which President Wilson used his veto power to defeat. The bill passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 252 to 126, and the Senate by 50 to 
7. Inthe House, the vote on passing the legislation over the veto of the Presi- 
dent was 261 to 136. A change of four more votes would have secured the 
two-thirds majority to pass it over the President’s veto. It was sure of passage 
in the Senate. 

The agitation for the passage of this legislation, so necessary for the 
economic protection of the workers, will continue. From several industrial 
centers there has recently come the information that industrial plants and 
mines and other establishments are working full time with the full comple- 
ment of workers, and yet thousands are unemployed. What is the meaning 
of this? That there are in the United States more workers than can find work 
to do. This is the meaning of the unemployment problem that is an ever 
present menace to the welfare of the workers and an obstacle to the attain- 
ment of better conditions. The duty of our nationis to protect its own workers. 
This protection the workers have repeatedly asked in immigration restriction 
laws. We are convinced that the thinking citizens who have read the Burnett 
bill and have studied immigration and employment problems endorse Labor’s 
position. Organized labor will continue to urge its demands upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 





The pamphlet recently published by the American Federation of Labor 
entitled The American Labor Movement, Its Makeup, Achievements and 
Aspirations, is a summary of the testimony of the President of the A. F. of L. 
before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations in New York 
City, May 21-23, 1914. It sets forth in a concise manner the aims, purposes 
and policies of the trade union movement and will be of value to all workers 
and students of the labor movement. Copies can be obtained at headquarters 
of the A. F. of L., Washington, D.C. Price, 5 cents. 





If you wish to understand the principles and policies of the American 
trade union movement read the official journal, the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. Subscribe now; price, $1 a year. 





That the labor power of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce.—Enacted as a federal statute October 15, 1914. 





The trade union is the agency that has brought life and hope into the 
factory, the workshop, into the lives and homes of the workers. It has borne 
the brunt of the battle to secure the welfare of the workers. It is Labor’s 
hope for the future. Educate, agitate, organize the yet unorganized. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS 


Part II, 


(Continued from February issue. 


National Economic Gains During 1913 


HE report on the economic gains by the trade 
unions of the United States and Canada for 
the year, 1913, will demonstrate to the most 

critical economic or political student that the or- 
ganizations of labor in America did not allow their 
successes in the legislative field, which were so pro- 
nounced in the year 1913, to deflect them from taking 
advantage of every opportunity to improve the eco- 
nomic condition of their membership throughout 
the whole of the United States and Canada. 

Most of the economic successes herein recorded 
are the results of arrangements made by direct 
negotiations between employers or their representa- 
tives, and accredited representatives of the trade 
unions. Wherein it has been reported that suc- 
cesses have been secured through the stoppages of 
work they are referred to as the results of strikes. 

I am deeply gratified in keing able to report defi- 
nitely and positively at this time that through the 
intelligent and persistent efforts of the trade union- 
ists in America to establish and perfect the science 
of collective bargaining between organized employes 
and employers, many influential men of business and 
public affairs have at last reached the conclusion 
that not only are the trade unions of America essen- 
tial to the welfare of the workers themselves, but 
that they are the most effective instrument for 
maintaining industrial peace. During 1913 many 
newspapers, magazines, and public men have 
commended the work of the American trade union 
movement and have urged the unorganized workers 
to cast their lot with the unions of their occupations. 

Asbestos Workers:—New unions, 7; membership 
increased during year, 400; number of strikes dur- 
ing year, 7; won, 5; pending, 2; number of persons 
benefited, 600, thereby obtaining an average gain 
of 20 cents per member per day, and in one city, 
Minneapolis, hours of labor reduced from 10 to 8 
per day. Three new agreements secured without 
strike. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers:—Net number 
of new unions, 21; gain in membership, 3,855; num- 
ber of strikes, 12; won, 9; pending, 3; number of per- 
sons benefited, i65. A 10 per cent gain in wages 
secured as result of strikes, as well as reduction of 
hours from 1 to 2 per day. Without strike 120 
local unions secured new contracts with employers, 
thereby obtaining an average of 10 per cent increase 


in wages and reductions of hours from 30 minutes 
to 1 hour per day, benefiting 15,000 members. 
No reduction in wages to members during year. 
Cost of strikes, $4,790; death benefits, $3,125; death 
benefits for members’ wives, $975; sick benefits, 
$33,870; donations to other unions, $1,675. As re- 
sult of the efforts of this organization, wages of 
bakers and confectionery workers have been in- 
creased from $8 to $20 per week; hours of labor 
have been reduced from 14 per day to 9 and 8 per 
day; the boarding-i in system has been abolished 
and many improvements have been gained in 
sanitary conditions affecting the manufacture of food- 
stuffs, thereby conserving the health of the general 
public as well as of the bakers. 

Barbers:—Net number of new unions, 24; gain in 
membership, 3,000; won 7 strikes benefiting 1,815 
members; 53 agreements secured without strike; 
cost of strikes, $8,268. Death benefits, $77,338 ; 
donations to other unions, $5,450. 

Blacksmiths:—Net number of new unions, 20 
gain in membership, 1,500; 1,200 members bene- 
fited as result of 2 strikes, the eight-hour day was 
secured in one instance, and a union shop agree- 
ment in the other. Several agreements made or re- 
newed with railroad companies providing for im- 
provements in working rules and sanitary conditions 
in workshops. All attempts to reduce wages suc- 
cessfully resisted. Cost of strikes, $30,000. The 
blacksmith’s organization has succeeded in reducing 
hours of labor from 10 to 9 per day in many work- 
shops and in the city of Pittsburgh to 8 hours per 
day. 

Boilermakers:—Net number of new unions, 7; 
gain in membership, 1,220; cost of strikes during 
year, $62,745; death benefits, $6,000. As the 
result of organization wages have been increased, 
hours reduced and general shop conditions of boiler- 
makers have materially improved. 

Bookbinders:—Gain in membership during year, 
555. No reduction in wages during year. Cost of 
strikes, $9,400. Resistance to efforts on part of 
employers to establish the open shop has been the 
cause of most of the strikes and lockouts. Death 
benefits, $5,600. 

Boot and Shoe Workers:—Net number of new 
unions, 3; won 12 strikes; lost 1; pending, 1. Many 
persons benefited on account of strikes, who were 
not directly involved. Cost of strikes, $25,356. 
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Many substantial benefits secured for members dur- 
ing year; new agreements written, old agreements re- 
newed without strike. All attempts to reduce 
wages successfully resisted. The nine-hour day 
prevails generally. In some instances the fifty- 
hour week has been secured. Sick benefits, $77,787; 
disability benefits, $4,150; death benefits, $15,725; 
donations to other unions, $12,000. 

Brewery Workers:—Gain of 9,130 new members 
during year; 3 per cent of membership during year 
unemployed or sick. Won 17 strikes; compromised 
6; lost, 2; pending, 7; 569 members involved. Cost 
ot strikes, $2,886; twelve of these strikes were called 
to obtain contracts with employers, they resulted 
in the signing of contracts in eight cities for ten local 
unions. In 210 cities in behalf of 269 unions, 288 
contracts were signed protecting the working condi- 
tions of 18,030 members. During the life of these 
contracts, 15,209 members will receive $3,123,105 
increase in wages and 3,158 members will work 
2,093,018 hours less than before. No reduction 
in wages permitted during 1913. Resistance to one 
attempt to reduce wages resulted in obtaining an in- 
crease in wages. As result of the efforts of the 
brewery workers’ organization members employed 
indoors work 8 to 9 hours per day; those employed 
out-doors work 8 to 10 hours per day. Donations 
to other unions from international treasury, $1,500. 
Wages vary from $14 to $35 per week in different 
sections of the country. 

Brushmakers:—Gain in membership, 20; number 
benefited on account of strike, 23; gain in wages, 
$1 per day; hours of labor reduced from 56 to 54 
per week. Secured 12 new agreements without 
strike. As result of organization wages have been 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent for brushmakers and 
hours reduced from 60 to 54 per week. 

Carpenters:—Net number of new unions, 57; gain 
in membership, 2,300; won 8 strikes; compromised, 
13; lost, 2; pending, 7. As result of strikes car- 
penters secured an average increase in wages of 5 
cents per hour and reduced hours of labor in a few 
cases from 9 to 8 per day—most carpenters enjoy 
the eight-hour day. Secured without strike 125 
agreements. There is a growing tendency on the 
part of local unions and district councils volun- 
tarily to arbitrate their differences with their em- 
ployers rather than to engage in strikes. In some 
cases the members have made concessions, in others 
the employers have made concessions, the result 
being all parties concerned are better satisfied and no 
stoppage of work occurs. The system of signing 
agreements running for a period of two and three 
years providing for an increase in wages each year 
is also steadily gaining favor. Cost of strikes, 
$57,000. Death benefits to members and members’ 
wives, $343,000. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers:—Net number of 
new unions, 7; gain in membership, 300; number of 
members benefited on account of strikes, 800, re- 
sulting in an increase in wages of 50 cents per 
day per member, and hours of labor reduced 4 
hours per week for 350 persons. Secured 26 agree- 
ments without strike. Cost of strikes, $2,000; death 
benefits, $1,500. As result of organizations, car- 
riage and wagon workers have reduced hours from 
54 to 50 per week and increased the wage-scale from 
35 and 41 cents per hour to 42 and 67 cents per hour. 

Carvers, Wood:—Gain in membership during 
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year, 107; gain in wages from $2 to $5 per week for 
150 members through strike. Nine-hour day estab- 
lished in furniture shops in New York City with 
day work instead of piece work. Eight agreements 
secured without strike, 5 providing for an increase in 
wages, 1 in which the hours of labor were reduced 
from 60 to 54 per week and 2 prevented a proposed 
reduction of wages. Cost of strikes, $728; death 
benefits, $1,800. 

Cement Workers:—Net number of new unions, 2. 
No reduction in wages permitted during year and 
increases in wages were secured in many localities 
without strike. 

Cigarmakers: -—Won 27 strikes; compromised, 2; 
lost, 3; pending, 16; number of people benefited, 
2,845. Secured 21 new agreements without strike. 
All attempts to reduce wages were successfully re- 
sisted. Sick benefits, $196,853; death benefits, 
including members’ wives, $280,555; unemployed 
benefits, $31,900; strike benefits, $8,877; total 
benefits paid in 1913, $563,450; grand total of bene- 
fits paid in 34 years—existence of the organiza- 
tion— $11,347,650. The cost per member to pay the 
death benefits in 1913 was $5.97 per capita; the 
cost per member to pay all benefits paid by the 
international union for 1913 was $11.14. The 
Cigarmakers’ International Union was one of the 
first American trade unions to establish the eight- 
hour day, which it did on May 1, 1886. Asa result 
the physical, social and moral welfare of the per- 
sons following this trade has been greatly improved. 
It is found by statistical data that the av erage length 
of life of the members of the cigarmakers’ union has 
been increased over sixteen years in comparison 
with the length of life of those who followed the 
trade before the eight-hour workday was installed. 

Clerks, Retail:—During the year 80 new locals 
were chartered; gain in membership, 8,000. One 
strike which had lasted 17 months was satisfactorily 
adjusted. Cost of strike, $7,306. Death and sick 
benefits, $23,885. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers:—New unions, 35 
gain in membership, 875; won 26 strikes; lost, 5 
pending, 4; number of persons benefited, 473, 
Many agreements were secured without strike 
whereby the hours of labor were reduced from 
56 to 50 per week. Strike benefits, $12,270; sick 
benefits, $3,414; donations to other unions, $5,890. 
Previous to 1902, the year this organization was es- 
tablished, the number of hours of labor in the hat and 
cap trade were unlimited, the working people had to 
supply their own sewing machines, thread, and were 
charged for electric power. From 1902 to 1907 the 
hours of labor were reduced to 56 per week, and 8 
holidays during the year were secured. From 
1907 to 1913 hours of labor were reduced from 56 
per week to 50 per week; wages were gradually in- 
creased so that the members now receive 50 per cent 
more wages than before they were organized, and in 
addition free thread, free electric power, and free 
sewing machines without cost to the workers have 
been obtained. 

Commercial Telegraphers:—Number of new 
unions, 4. One strike settled benefiting 225 mem- 
bers. One agreement secured without strike, 
benefiting 125 members whereby their wages were 
increased 50 cents per week. Cost of strikes, $2,000. 
The organization made substantial gains in the rules 
governing promotion and the recognition of the 
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right of the telegraphers to belong to a trade union. 
As result of organization, 25 per cent more wages 
are paid to telegraphers than were paid previous 
to the organization of the commercial telegraphers. 

Compressed Air Workers:—Net number of new 
unions, 2; gain in membership, 386. Several 
agreements secured without strike with the following 
conditions—men working in compressed air up to 22 
pounds per square inch receive $4.50 per day of 
8 hours; from 22 to 50 pounds of air, $5.50 for 80 
minutes, the change of pay being arranged at every 
5 pounds after 22 pounds pressure with an increase 
of pay of 25 cents for each additional 5 pounds over 
22 pounds. 

agg :-—Won 7 strikes; compromised, 7; lost, 4; 
pending, 3 ; number of persons benefited, 550. In- 
creases in wages gained at nearly all points where 
strikes have occurred. Secured 25 agreements with- 
out strike. All attempts to reduce wages success- 
fully resisted. Cost of strikes, $13,978. Death 
benefits, $5,700. Increased membership for year, 
176. As result of organization hours of labor for 
coopers have been reduced in many places from 10 
to 8 hours per day, with an increase in wages averag- 
ing 50 per cent. 

Diamond Workers:—No strikes during year. Work- 
ing hours (48 per week), and standard of wages re- 
main unchanged. Unemployment benefit, $682; 
sick benefit, $1,768; death benefit, $2,050. As- 
sistance rendered to non-union diamond workers in 
an attempt to organize, $600. The effect of the new 
tariff law was not beneficial. The importation 
of rough diamonds decreased and the number of 
idle members increased proportionately, 25 per 
cent of the membership being now unemployed. 
During the past five years the organization has paid 
for strikes benefits $11,040; for unemployment 
benefits, other than strikes or lockouts, $24,647; 
sick benefits, $7,272; traveling benefits, $1,894; 
death benefits, $6,150; total benefits paid during 
five years, $51,000. Cost per member per year for 
benefits paid by the international union, $6.80 per 
capita. 

Electrical Workers:—Net number of new unions, 
45; gain in membership, 7,452; won 18 strikes; com- 
promised, 6; lost, 2; pending, 2; number of persons 
benefited, 3,100, who secured an average gain of 40 
cents per member per day. Secured 42 agreements 
without strike by which many improved conditions 
were obtained. All attempts to reduce wages suc- 
cessfully resisted. Death benefits, $12,000. 

Elevator Constructors:—Number of new unions, 
11; gain in membership, 200. As result of organi- 
zation hours of labor have been reduced from 
60 to 44 per week and wages increased from an 
average of $14 to $27 per week. 

Firemen, Stationary:—Net number of new unions 
23; gain in membership, 1,008; won 8 strikes; com- 
promised, 2; pending, 1; firemen benefited, 204, 
whereby a 10 per cent increase in wages was secured 
and hours of labor reduced from 12 to 8 per day. 
Established a six day working-week instead of a 
seven day working-week for 1,500 members. Se- 
cured an eight-hour day instead of a twelve-hour day 
for 2,304 members without reduction in pay. Se- 
cured increases in pay ranging from 10 to 25 percent 
for 4,026 firemen. Secured increases ranging from 
5 to 7% per cent for 2,720 men. Five hundred 
agreements negotiated without strike. All attempts 


to reduce wages successsfully resisted. Death bene- 
fits, $8,400; strike benefits, $5,227; donations 
to other unions, $3,000. Before the firemen were 
organized, wages were as low as $10.50 per week 
for seven days of twelve hours per day. Since 
eagnaiaation, over 5,000 firemen are receiving from 
$18 to $23 per week of six days at eight hours per 
day 

a Employes:—Number of new unions, 2; 
gain in membership, 100. Wages increased 15 
cents per day for 140 men as result of strike. No 
attempts to reduce wages. Cost of strike, $210. 
Death benefits, $950; sick benefits, $245; donations 
to other unions, $55. 

Garment Workers, United (Men’s Clothing): Net 
number of new unions, 30; gain in membership, 
9,500; won 5 strikes, benefiting 115,000 pesrons, 
thereby securing increases in wages Tanging from 
$1 to $10 per member per week and hours reduced 
from 1 to 5 per day and the working week reduced 
from 54 to 53 hours in some instances, and from 
85 to 53 hours in other instances. Many other 
improvements gained through the strikes, sub-con- 
tracting was discontinued. Secured 522 agree- 
ments without strike. All attempts to reduce wages 
successfully resisted. As result of organization 
wages have been materially increased, the workday 
has been shortened and working conditions ma- 
terially improved. Commencing January 1, 1914, 
hours of labor reduced to 52 per week. 

Garment Workers, Ladies:—Net number of new 
unions, 7; gain in membership, 20,000; won 6 strikes; 
compromised, 2; pending, 2; number of persons bene- 
fited, 40,000. Hours of labor reduced 4 per week 
as result of strikes; workshops made safer and more 
sanitary. One collective agreement arranged with- 
out strike. As result of organization, persons 
employed in the ladies’ garment workers’ trades 
have abolished time contracts; established a regular 
weekly pay-day; abolished all sub-contracting; in- 
stituted a fifty-hour week of six working days, and 
in some instances established the following minimum 
weekly scale of wages: 

Cutters, coat pressers, wana 
coatmakers._........ ..-..--- $24.00 per week, 
Skirt pressers, sample " skirt- 
makers... aa —— 
Coat underpressers... 19.00 “ “ 
Trimmers............ ae * 
Skirt underpressers... —- 
Cost of strikes, $245, 183. 


Glass Bottle Blowers:—Net number of new unions, 
7; won 2 strikes; number of persons benefited, 
1,000. All working conditions arranged by direct 
negotiation in conference with employers. Glass 
bottle blowers formerly worked 2 shifts of 9 hours 
each within 24. They now work 3 shifts of 7% 
hours each and in some places 4 shifts of 6 hours 
each. Glass bottle blowers have always made high 
wages. They are still making a good living wage at 
these reduced hours. Unemployment benefits, 
$61,813; death benefits, $58,312; donations to other 
unions, $400. 

Glass Workers, Amalgamated:—Won 2 strikes 
benefiting 150 members and resulting in increasing 
wages 25 cents per member per day and reducing 
hours of labor 1 per day. Secured 7 working agree- 
ments without strike. All attempts to reduce wages 
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successfully resisted. Before organization men in 
this trade worked 55 hours per week for wages which 
ranged from $12 to $18 per week. Since organiza- 
tion working hours have been reduced to 50 per 
week, and wages have been raised ranging from $17 
to $24 per week. Strike benefits, $300; death 
benefits, $525; donations to other unions, $200. 

Glass Workers, Flint:-—Number of new unions, 
19; gain in membership, 1,024; won 6 strikes; pend- 
ing, 2; number of persons benefited, 1,300. With 
the exception of these strikes all working conditions 
in the trade are arranged by direct negotiation in 
conference with manufacturers. Among improved 
conditions secured in trade during 1913 was the 
abolition o: Sunday night work. Cost of strikes, 
$57,390. 

Glove Workers:—Number of new unions, 3; gain 
in membership; 70; secured 12 agreements during 
year without strike; 300 members benefited through 
strike. An attempt to reduce wages in one factory 
was successfully resisted. 

Granite’ Cutters:—Won 38 strikes benefiting 2,125 
members. Wages were increased on an average of 25 
cents per day for each man involved in these strikes. 
Strike benetits, $38,522; death benefits, $34,829; 
donations to other unions, $6,125. Working 
conditions of the trade vastly improved by per- 
sistent effort to discontinue the use of unhealthful 
tools and continual demands for more cleanly, 
sanitary workshops. 

Ha.ters:—During the past year sanitary condi- 
tions of a number of hat factories have been greatly 
improved. Allattempts to reduce wages during year 
were successfully res.sted. Death benefits, $65,000; 
donations to other unions, $6,300. 

Hodcarriers, Building Laborers, Etc.:- 
ber of new unions, 38; gain in regret og! 12 ,000; 
won 21 strikes; compromised, 2 2; pending, : bene- 
fited 5,000 persons by securing an average dhe 
of 5 cents per hour per member. Secured an average 
increase ot 10 per cent in wages for many members 
in various .ocalities without strike. No reduction 
in wages reported during year. Death benefits, 
$5,100; strike benefits, $3,000. 

Horseshoers:—Net number of new unions, 3; gain 
in membership, 400; won 3 strikes, benefiting 400 
members, and secured an increase in wages ranging 
from 25 to 75 cents per day. Secured 20 agreements 
during year without strike and obtained an increase 
of wages in each instance. Strike benefits, $2,000. 
Before organization horseshoers obtained from $2.50 
to $3 per day of 10 and 11 hours. Since organiza- 
tion horseshoers get from $4 to $4.50 per day of 9 
hours; the Saturday half-holiday during summer 
months has been secured in a large number of cities. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes:—Net number of 
new unions, 45; gain in membership, 7,500; won 31 
strikes; compromised, 5; lost, 4; 1,100 persons 
benefited by securing an average increase in wages of 
8 per cent in some cities and a 6-day working-week 
in other cities. Death benefits $68,662; sick 
benefits, $58,910; strike benefits, $14,570; donations 
to other unions, $16,235. As result of organization 
employes in hotels and restaurants have obtained 
shorter hours and less irksome conditions of labor, 
and receive more reasonable treatment from their 
employers. 

Iron and Steel Workers:—Net number of new 
unions, 6; gain in membership, 500; wages increased 
from 5 to 10 per cent for 1,500 members through 
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strike. Renewed many agreements with em- 
ployers by direct negotiation. Total membership 
greatly benefited by generally improved working 
conditions. Strike benefits, $8,000; death benefits, 
$5,100; death benefits, members’ wives, $1,000; sick 
benefits, $10,515; donations to other unions, $500. 

Lace Operatives: —Gain in membership, 60; won 4 
strikes benefiting 350 members. All attempts to re- 
duce wages during year successfully resisted. Shop 
conditions have been generally improved. Death 
benefits, members and members’ wives, $3,550; 
strike benefits, $1,770; donations to other unions, 
$350. 

Lathers:—Gain in membership during year, 
1,200. Death benefits, $5,450; donations to other 
unions, $900. Before organization lathers worked 
10 and 12 hours per day, 6 days per week, at an 
average wage of $2.50 per day. Since organization 
the eight-hour day has been secured with the Satur- 
day half-holiday, and the wage-scale raised to a 
minimum of $4.50 and ranging as high as $7 per day 
in some localities. 

Laundry Workers:—Gain in membership, 200; 
secured 30 agreements during year without strike 
and gained slight improvement in wages and better 
working conditions. Several local organizations 
have secured an eight-hour day and other locals 
a nine-hour day as against an unlimited number of 
hours previous to organization. Wages in the 
organized laundries are 30 per cent better than those 
in the unorganized ones. 

Leather Workers:—Gain in membership, 816. 
Several new agreements made by direct negotiation. 
Strike benefits, $740; sick benefits, $2,055; death 
benefits, $975. 

Lithographers:—No reduction in wages permitted 
during the past year. The forty-eight-hour week is 
being generally adopted. Death benefits, $5,300. 

Longshoremen:—Net number of new unions, 12; 
won 7 strikes, benefiting 2,200 members, securing 
an average of 4 per cent increase in wages. Secured 
seventy-five agreements with employers through 
arbitration. 

Machine Printers:—Won 29 strikes; lost 3; 430 
members benefited by securing 3344 cents per day 
increase in wages. As result of organization wages 
have been raised in some localities from $20 to 
$25 per week, and in others from $22 to $27 per 
week. Working rules and sanitary conditions of 
workshops have now reached a high standard 
through the efforts of the union. Strike benefits, 
$5,000; death benefits, $800. 

Machinists:—Net number of new unions, 92; 
gain in membership, 15,000; won 43 strikes; com- 
promised, 7; pending, 46. Reduced hours and in- 
creased wages for members working in 480 contract 
or manufacturing shops in 71 different cities. Made 
new agreements and renewed old ones with 66 
railroad systems benefiting members in 700 different 
localities in which railroad shops and round-houses 
are located. Reduced the number of working hours 
for 30,000 men engaged in the machinists’ craft, 
and other metal trades. Increased wages for 61,000 
machinists and other metal tradesmen to the grand 
total of $3,750,000 for the year. No reduction in 
wages permitted and no piecework or premium 
system established in union shops during the year. 
Cost of strikes, $245,000; death benefits, $54,500. 

Marble Workers:—Gain in membership, 700; won 
3 strikes benefiting 50 members and increasing 
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wages 40 cents per member per day. As result of 
organization there has been a general improvement 
in wages, hours of labor and working conditions of 
marble workers. Strike benefits, $15,000; dona- 
tions to other unions, $8,000. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen:—Net num- 
ber of new unions, 14; gain in membership, 1,900; 
won 9 strikes, thereby increasing wages $2 to 
$4 per week, and reducing hours | to 3 per day, 
benefiting 1,200 members; also secured a fifty-four- 
hour work week in one locality. Secured 81 agree- 
ments without strike by which the shorter work- 
day was conceded to 2,300 members. As result 
of organization the minimum wages for butcher 
workmen have been raised from $12 to $15 per week 
and hours reduced from 12 and 14 to 10 per day. 
Death benefits, $2,600; strike benefits, $1,150; dona- 
tions to other unions, $300. 

Metal Polishers:—Gain in membership, 1,500; 
won 15 strikes; compromised, 6; thereby securing 
an increase of 25 cents per day for 3, 018 members and 
reduced the length of workday one-half hour per 
day for 1,780 members. Secured 100 agreements 
benefiting 2,000 members without strike. At- 
tempts were made to reduce wages in some localities. 
All were successfully resisted. As result of organiza- 
tion there has been a gradual increase in wages, 
gradual shortening of hours, better sanitary condi- 
tions, and better consideration of grievances by em- 
ployers. Strike benefits, $19,000; death benefits, 
$5,000; unemployed benefits, $1,000; donations to 
other unions, $2,000. 

Metal Workers, Sheet:—Net number of new unions, 
29; gain in membership, 1,500; won 15 strikes; lost 
3. Secured an increase in wages of 25 cents per day 
for 2,000 members. No attempt to reduce wages 
during year. Sheet metal workers employed on 
railroads secured many wage increases and reduc- 
tion of hours without strike. The eight-hour day 
is general among those employed in the building 
industry and the forty-four-hour week is gradually 
becoming operative. Strike benefits, $15,000; 
death benefits, $1,050. 

Mine Workers, United (coal):—Net number of 
new unions, 173; gain in membership, 112,336; cost 
of strikes, $1,200,800. Many improved working 
conditions secured and new wage contracts written 
through direct negotiations in conference with em- 
ployers. Persistent efforts made with attendant 
successes to better the conditions in the unorganized 
communities in West Virginia and other states. 

Miners, Metalliferous:—Net number of new 
unions, 14; won 6 strikes; compromised, 3; thereby 
increasing wages 25 cents to 50 cents per day for 
8,850 members and reduced hours for 450 mem- 
bers. Secured an eight-hour law from the legislature 
of Ontario, Canada, whereby hours of labor were 
reduced for 5,000 men 1 and 2 hours per day. Four 
thousand men were benefited by the new eight-hour 
law passed by the Colorado state legislature affect- 
ing members employed in mines, mills and smelters 
of that state. Increased wages per month for all 
members affected, $286,852; increased wages per 
year, $3,442,230. Number of men benefited by in- 
creased wages, 34,869. Averageincrease per man per 
month, $8.23; 8,174 members benefited by reduction 
of hours. Total number of hours reduced per month, 
248,625; total wages saved by reduction of hours 
at the rate of 37 %4cents per hour, $1,118,816. Strike 


benefits, $150,188; death benefits, $34,631; sick 
benefits, $96,066; donations to othe: unions, $17,270. 

Molders and Coremakers:—Strike benefits, $482,- 
448; sick benefits, $172,792; death benefits, $67,391; 
unemployment benefits, $10,298, disability benefits, 
$11,075. General improvement in wages and trade 
conditions throughout the country. 

Musicians:—Net number of new unions, 30; gain 
in membership, 3,000. All attempts to reduce 
wages successiully resisted. As result of organiza- 
tion there has been an average increase in wages 
of about 30 per cent and a corresponding decrease 
in the hours of labor. Donations to other unions, 
$5,000. 

Painters:—Net number of new unions, 53; gain 
in membership, 15,829. Since 1909, 1,005 local 
unions with a membership of 58,717 have had their 
wages raised from an average of $2.97 to $3.45 per 
day. Members of 520 local unions enjoy the eight- 
hour day; members of 106 locals work nine hours 
per day. Death benefits, members and members’ 
wives, $125,000; sick benefits, $6,400. 

Papermakers:—Net number of new unions, 10; 
gain im membership, 1,200. Wages increased 20 
cents per member per day in 5 mills as a result 
of strikes. Hours of labor were reduced from 12 to 
8 per day in 5 mills as a result of strikes, 14 other 
mulls adopted the eight-hour day. Wages, hours 
and other conditions o1 labor are steadily improving. 
Strike benefits, $8,000; death benefits, $1,400. 

Patternmakers: —Net number of new unions, 3; 
gain in membership, 952; won 12 strikes and 5 
lockouts; thereby gaining a reduction of hours of 
labor from 10 to 9 in some instances, and in others 
from 9 to 8 hours; benefiting 156 patternmakers. 
A large number of agreements were secured with 
employers without strike. Strike benefits, $13,050; 
death benefits, $3,675; sick benefits, $7,053; tool 
insurance, $2,843; unemployed benefits, $6,000. 

Paving Cutters:—Net number of new unions, 9; 
gain in membership, 410; won 6 strikes, thereby 
securing an increase of wages of 60 cents per member 
per day, and hours of labor reduced from 9 to 8 
after a stubborn resistance by some employers. 
Five agreements secured without strike. Allattempts 
to reduce wages were successfully resisted. Strike 
benefits, $10,000; death benefits, $2,000. 

Photo-Engravers:—2 new unions; gain in mem- 
bership, 300; won 2 strikes benefiting 35 members. 
In every instance when new agreements have been 
negotiated an increase of wages has been obtained. 
Strike benefits, $24,154; death benefits, $2,500; 
sick benefits, $7,865. 

Piano and Organ Workers:—Won 2 strikes and 
secured an increase of wages ranging from 2 to 25 
per cent, as a result thereby benefiting 4,000 persons. 
Strikes were inaugurated in 3 instances against the 
stop-watch and speeding-up systems. All attempts 
to reduce wages were successfully resisted. Strike 
benefits, $5,000. 

Plasterers:—Gain in membership, 2,000. Se- 
cured the following results: Increased wages 20 
cents per-day in 4 cities; 40 cents per day in 10 
cities; 50 cents per day in 15 cities; 66 cents per day 
in one city; 80 cents per day in one city; 85 cents 
per day in one city; 90 cents per day in 4 cities; 
$1 per day in 23 cities; $1.35 per day in one city; 
$1.45 per day in one city; $1.50 per day in one city; 
$1.60 per day in 5 cities. Number of members 
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benefited, 3,500. Members were involved in one 
lockout as a result of an “open shop” proposition. 
The dispute terminated with victory for the union. 
The eight-hour day prevails throughout the country 
in this trade and the Saturday half-holiday is 
general the year round. Strike benefits, $1,300; 
death benefits, $40,000. 

Plate Printers:—Secured 7 agreements without 
strike, and obtained 16 per cent increase in wages 
in bank note work in New York City and Ottawa, 
Canada; 20 per cent increase in the commercial 
shops of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. No strikes 
through the jurisdiction. All wage negotiations 
settled peacefuily. Death benefits, $1,300; sick 
benefits, $1,280. a 

Plumbers:—Net number of new unions, 33. 
Members of 50 unions earn between $3 and $3.50 
per day; 216 unions between $5 and $6 per day; 
42 unions $6 per day; 4 unions receive $7 per day, 
and 1 union $8 per day. Won 63 strikes, thereby 
gaining valuable advantages to the members. 
All plumbers work the eight-hour day. Members 
of 550 local unions enjoy the Saturday half-holiday 
during the entire year. Strike benefits, $45,950; 
sick benefits, $51,510; death benefits, $17 ,800. 

Potters:—Gain in membership, 287. Secured 
5 per cent increase in wages for 1,200 members by 
direct negotiations with employers; 20 years of 
direct negotiations with employers in the pottery 
industries have been a guarantee of peace in this 
industry. Many improvements in shop conditions 
beneficial to the health of members. Death bene- 
fits, $5,675. 

Powder Workers:—Two agreements negotiated 
without strike, thereby securing 10 per cent increase 
in wages and better working conditions for 55 mem- 
bers. This organization has been instrumental in 
reducing the workday from 12 to 8 hours and se- 
ouri 3 per cent increase in wages. 
wae = Cxtters:—on 1 strike benefiting 450 
members and increasing wages 33 cents per day 
per member. This organization has been instru- 
mental in raising wages to $22 per week of 55 hours, 
as against $12 per week of 60 hours, which prevailed 
before organization was established. Strike benefits, 
$64,000; death benefits, $800; donations to other 
unions, $200. 

Printing Pressmen:—Net number of new unions, 
7; gain in membership, 1,800. Secured new agree- 
ments with employers in 66 cities through direct 
negotiations and voluntary arbitration thereby 
obtaining improved working conditions for members 
and increased wages. Death benefits, $14,800. 

Pulp and Sulphite Workers:—Net number of new 
unions, 6; won 3 strikes benefiting 200 members. 
Secured 6agreements without strike. This organiza- 
tion has been instrumental in reducing the hours 
of labor 50 per cent for 100 men and 5 per cent for 
2,000 men. Strike benefits, $15,000; unemployed 
benefits, $500. Donations to other unions, $2,400. 

Quarry Workers:—Four new unions. Gain in mem- 
bership, 600; won 2 strikes benefiting 600 men and 
increasing their wages from 25 to 30 cents per day; 
2 strikes pending for reduction in hours of labor. 
Secured 12 new agreements with employers and 
obtained time and a half for overtime and safety 
provisions for prevention of accidents; 1,055 men 
were benefited; 750 of whom received an 8 per cent 
increase and 55 received 25 cents per day increase. 
Strike benefits, $6,470; death benefits, $1,350. 
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Railroad Telegraphers:—43 wage-scales were re- 
vised and 4 new wage-scales established on as 
many different railroads in the United States; 7 
wage-scales were revised on railroads in Canada— 
all carrying from 5 to 2+ per cent increase in wages. 
Working conditions were very materially improved 
on other railroad systems including the reduction of 
hours of service to 8, 9, 10, and 11 hours per day 
according to the varying conditions in the several 
localities. Wages of members increased during the 
year to an aggregate of two million dollars per an- 
num. Death benefits, $93,450; no reduction 
in wages during year and no strikes. 

Ratlroad Carmen:—Net number of new unions, 
34; gain in membership, 2,800. Secured revision 
of old agreements and wrote new agreements 
with fifty railroad systems and terminal associations 
by means of direct negotiation or through voluntary 
arbitration. Improved working conditions, increased 
wages, and reduction of hours resulted. Strike 
benefits, $31,064. 

Raitway Employes (street cars):—Net number of 
new unions, 36; gain in membership, 9,000; won 11 
strikes, benefiting 3,610 members and securing in- 
creases in wages ranging from one-half cent to 4 cents 
perhour. Secured 76 new agreements through direct 
negotiations with employers without strike. All 
attempts toreduce wages successfully resisted. Hours 
of labor have been reduced; a great majority 
of street-car men now work 9 hours per day ona 
great many street railway systems. In many places 
before organization street-car men worked from 12 
to 18 hours per day; the average being 14 hours, and 
for as low as 8 cents per hour. Since organiza- 
tion in a number of cities the hours have been re- 
duced to 10, 9, and 8, and the wages increased from a 
minimum of 23 cents per hour up to 45 cents per 
hour. Time and a half up to double time paid for 
overtime. The total aggregate increase of wages for 
street-car men for the year 1913 amounted to 
$5,066,070. Paid out in death and disability bene- 
fits, $208,150; strike benefits, $23,696. 

Roofers:—Three new unions; won 2 strikes benefit- 
ing 150 members and increasing wages from 25 to 50 
cents per day, and reducing hours of labor from 9 
and 10 hours to 8 hours per day. Secured 4 new 
agreements without strike. Saturday half-holiday 
secured in some instances without strike. Ail 
attempts to reduce wages successfully resisted. 
Roofers are now receiving from 50 cents to 9334 
cents per hour for an eight-hour day. Before or- 
ganization wages ranged from 27% to 50 cents per 
day for a 9, 10, and 11 hour day. Strike benefits, 
$1,235; death benefits, $2,500. Donations to other 
unions, $200. 

Shingle Weavers:—New unions, 21; gain in mem- 
bership, 3,500; several small strikes won. Number 
of members benefited, 300, by securing 25 cents 
a day increase in wages. Strike benefits, $10,000; 
sick benefits, $70. Donations to other unions, $500. 

Slate and Tile Roofers:—Gain in membership, 50; 
won 2 strikes, benefiting 100 members. Secured 
3 agreements without strike, gaining thereby a 10 
per cent increase in wages. Death benefits, $1,100. 

Spinners :—All attempts to reduce wages were suc- 
cessfully resisted when shorter workday laws went 
into effect. In New York state hours were reduced 
from 60 to 54 per week, and wages advanced 10 per 
cent. In Rhode Island hours were reduced from 
60 to 54 per week, with a 5 per cent advance in 
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wages. One strike settled, gaining 25 cents per day 
increase in wages for 30 members. Strike benefits, 
$100. Unemployed benefits, $13,000. 

Stage Employes:—New unions organized, 88; gain 
in membership, 1,000. Fifty per cent increase in 
wages secured for 100 men through strike. No 
attempts made to reduce wages during the year. 

Stereotypers aad Electro!ypers:—Gain in member- 
ship, 300; wages increased 50 cents per day per mem- 
ber, and hours of labor reduced 1 hour per day as a 
result of successful strike benefiting 31 members. 
Secured 37 new agreements without strike, thereby 
increasing wages $1 to $3 per week for 2,250 
members. Strike benefits, $9,150; death benefits, 
$3,100. 

Stone Cutters:—Four new unions. Gain in mem- 
bership, 1,500; won 3 strikes benefiting 200 members 
by securing Saturday half-holiday. Secured 12 new 
agreements without strike, and obtained increased 


wages and improved working conditions. No reduc- 
tion in wages permitted during 1913. Strike 
benefits, $3,000; death benefits, $9,125; sick 


benefits, $3,000; donations to other unions, $400. 

Stove Mounters:—Secured 22 agreements through 
direct negotiation with employers or through volun- 
tary arbitration, thereby securing 5 per cent in- 
crease in wages with each agreement and reducing 
hours of labor from 10 to 9 in several cities. No 
attempts to reduce wages during the past year. 
This organization has been instrumental in reducing 
hours, increasing piecework prices and daywork rate 
of pay and greatly improving workshop condi- 
tions. Death benefits, $1,400; donations to other 
unions, $500. 

Switchmen, Railroad:—Gain in membership, 1,092. 
Secured improved working conditions and increased 
wages on several railroads without strike. Death 
benefits, $181,125. 

Tailors:—Net number of new unions, 5; won 20 
strikes. Secured 52 agreements by direct negotia- 
tion with employers, or through voluntary arbitra- 
tion, thereby gaining an increase in prices for work, 
shorter hours, and better working shop conditions. 
Strike benefits, $38,225. Sick benefits, $23,090; 
death benefits, $12,441. 

Teamsters:—Net number of new unions, 22; gain 
in membership, 4,785. During the year 1913 the 
teamsters secured 247 agreements by direct negotia- 
tion with employers, or through voluntary arbi- 
tration, resulting in an average increase of 10 
per cent in wages for over 60 per cent of the member- 
ship. Won 21 strikes benefiting 10,500 members, 
and resulting in an increase in wages of 30 cents per 
member per day. Strike benefits, $57,000. 

Textile Workers:—Gain in membership for year, 
4,000; won 3 strikes and as result hours of labor 
were reduced 3 per week in the state of Connecticut, 
and 2 per week in Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire. A large number of agreements were secured 
without strike by local unions in the silk mills in 
Pennsylvania, with textile mills in Tennessee, re- 
sulting in an increase of 10 per cent in wages and use 
of the union label. Since the latter agreement was 
made the Tennessee union has grown from 500 
members to 1,160. The textile workers have been 
instrumental, through their organization, in re- 
ducing hours, raising wages, and improving the 
sanitary conditions of all textile mills. Strike 
benefits, $17,000; death benefits, $2,200. 

Tile Layers:—Net number of new unions, 11; 
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gain in membership, 326. Secured 12 agree- 
ments with employers without strike. Won 2 
strikes benefiting 115 members by increasing the 
wages of tile layers 35 cents per day, and helpers, 25 
cents per day 

Tobacco W a -—Renewed all expiring agree- 
ments with employers and secured improved con- 
ditions and increased wages without strikes or 
serious contentions. Negotiations continued to ar- 
range further agreements with bright prospects of 
securing additional benefits for membérs involved. 
During 1913 the tobacco workers obtained an 
increase in wages ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. 
In some localities, hours were reduced from 55 to 54 
per week; others from 54 to 52 per week, and in 
some localities an eight-hour day was obtained. 
There were no strikes during the year. All dis- 
putes were settled peacefully through conferences, 
mediation, and arbitration. The demand for the 
union label on tobacco increased 7 per cent over any 
previous period. Sick benefits, $5,833; death 
benefits, $1,150. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers:— 
Net number of new unions, 4; gain in membership, 
200. Secured one agreement without strike, by 
which 35 members were benefited by obtaining re- 
duced hours and slight increases in wages. Won 1 
strike benefiting 46 members, who secured a 10 per 
cent increase in wages and hours reduced from 10 to 
9 per day. Death benefits, $150; sick benefits, 
$300; donations to other unions, $65. 

Tunnel and Subway Constructors:—Number of 
new unions, 2; gain in membership, 200. Secured 
10 agreements with employers without strike. 
Won 10 strikes, benefiting 400 members, securing 
thereby an increase of $1 per day in wages and a 
reduction of 2 hours per day. This organization has 
been instrumental in increasing the wages of rock- 
men 75 cents per day and reduced the hours of their 
labor 2 per day, also establishing a Saturday pay- 
day. Strike benefits, aoa death benefits, $3,600; 
unemployed benefits, $580; donations to other 
unions, $200. 

Typographical Union—(Fiscal year ending May 
31, 1913): Net number of new unions, 18; gain in 
membership, 2,900; won 8 strikes, benefiting 114 
members. New agreements made or old ones re- 
newed with employing printers in 158 cities, agree- 
ments running for periods of from 1 to 5 years as 
follows: 

82 contracts for one year 
1 contract for 18 months 
10 contracts for 2 years 
41 contracts for 3 years 
12 contracts for 4 years 
12 contracts for 5 years. 


All these agreements provide increases in wages 
ranging from 50 cents to $4 per week. In most 
of the agreements extending beyond one year the 
increases are on a graduated basis and will be added 
periodically as the terms of the agreement progress. 
These agreements have also produced very material 
benefits in the matter of reducing hours of labor 
and adjusting other trade and office matters. 
Practically all of the local agreements of the Typo- 
graphical Union provide for arbitration. An arbitra- 
tion agreement exists with the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for over ten years. As a result of 
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the successful continuation of “‘collective bargains,”’ 
or “‘trade agreements’ made with employing print- 
ers, strikes seldom occur in the jurisdiction of the 
International Typographical Union. For the 
fiscal year ending May 31, 1913, members of the 
Typographical Union earned $3,565,584 more than 
the preceding year. The average earnings per 
member for the fiscal year 1913 were $1,023, or 
$31 more than for the previous year. The Interna- 
tional Typographical Union maintains a home for 
incapacitated and superannuated members. In 
connection with the home is a tuberculosis sanita- 
rium. Due to the shorter workday, improved 
ventilation and sanitation in printing cffices and 
other remedial measures put into effect by the 
International Typographical Union the mortality 
of printers has decreased. In the year 1900 the 
average age at death was 41.25; in the year 1913, 
the average age at death was 49.24, thus showing 
that almost 8 years have been added to the life 
of working printers through the beneficial work of 
the organization. The International Typographical 
Union has established a commission on technical 
education for the benefit of its members, the course 
of which consists of thirty-eight lessons and is 
conducted by correspondence. At present there are 
more than 3,500 members taking this course. Death 
benefits, $234,458; strike benefits, $6,303; old-age 
pensions, $242,650; cost of maintenance and building 
improvements for the Printers’ Home, $96,175. 

Upholsterers:—Net number of new unions, 8. 
Secured 15 agreements without strike obtaining 
thereby material benefits for the members equalling 
a 17 per cent gain in wages for many and reduction 
in the hours of labor for 2,000 members. Won 3 
strikes, benefiting 625 members. Cost of strikes, 
$10,230. 


Economic Gains of Unaffiliated Organizations 


Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union:— 
Net number of new unions, 15; gain in membership, 
3,300. Bricklayers and masons have enjoyed the 
eight-hour day for many years. They have also put 
in force a Saturday half-holiday the year around 
in many cities. Bricklayers demand and obtain 
a high wage rate ranging from 45 cents per hour in 
Atlanta, Georgia, to 87 cents and $1 per hour in 
San Francisco, California, and St. Louis, Missouri, 
the general average ranging between 60 and 75 cents 
per hour. The average increase throughout the 
year for bricklayers equalled about 2 per cent. The 
Bricklayers’ Union has reached such a strong van- 
tage point that very few strikes occur. Employers 
are only too pleased to confer with their officials 
and arrange collective bargains. Death benefits paid 
during 1913, $242,867. Since the death benefit 
feature was instituted with the international union 
in July, 1910, and up to November 30, 1913, a sum 
total of $610,256 has been paid as funeral benefits 
to the members. 

Order of Railway Conductors, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen:—These two large influential or- 
ganizations of railroad men made a special movement 
for higher wages on forty-two of the large eastern 
railroads early in the year. Failing to reach a satis- 
factory adjustment by means of direct negotiations 
through conferences between railroad officials 
and representatives of the two organizations the 
wage question was submitted to a special board of 
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arbitration. in which the Federal Government 
participated. A settlement was reached by which 
100,000 railroad conductors and trainmen obtained 
an aggregate increase in wages amounting to over 
$10,000,000 per annum of a normal working season. 
Coupled with the peaceful adjustment of the wage 
issue were several essential and beneficial reforms 
in working conditions for the conductors and train- 
men. Both of these organizations conduct Insur- 
ance Departments for their members from which 
they pay several million dollars per year as death 
and disability benefits. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen:—These two power- 
ful and influential organizations made a working 
agreement among themselves as to methods of 
handling issues arising between railroad corpora- 
tions and their organizations. Both organiza- 
tions have been eminently successful during the year 
1913 in maintaining their splendid strategic position 
for protection to their members. No report is at 
hand covering the benefits paid by the engineers, 
but the firemen and enginemen report that during 
the year they have paid $1,037,750 as beneficiary 
claims; $106,045 as benevolent claims; $5,342, share 
of expense for maintenance of Brotherhood Home. 
The total assets of this organization at the close 
of the year were $2,969,092, being an increase dur- 
ing the year of $361,314. 


Summary 


It is gratifying to submit the facts in this report, 
showing the success of the trade union movement 
in America during the year. To the rank and file 
is due great credit for their constantly growing 
loyalty to the movement and to their persistency 
in pressing their demands for improved conditions 
upon employers and upon all society. The officers 
and active workers in our movement have shown 
greater efficiency than ever before. There is a con- 
stant effort to obtain a greater reward to the 
workers for the service they perform to society, to 
increase wages, to reduce the hours of labor, to im- 
prove conditions of employment and surroundings 
of the home, to improve the opportunities for 
education so that the workers themselves can handle 
not only their affairs, but the affairs of the munici- 
palities, the state, the nation. Gratification and ad- 
miration are aroused by the facts revealed from com- 
mencement to end of this report, which prove that the 
workers have been insistent upon legislative and 
economic methods of conserving the health, the 
safety, the comfort, and the general welfare not 
only of the organized workers, but of all the workers 
organized or unorganized and for promoting the 
general welfare of all the people. 

The trade unions of America reached their 
highest development during the year 1913. They 
made themselves felt in city councils, county 
boards, county court-houses, state legislatures, state 
courts, the national Congress, the federal courts, 
and in every sphere where human activity and 
human betterment can be obtained for the workers 
through legislative or judicial means, but they used 
those great agencies as supplemental agencies 
in the wonderful work they have accomplished 
themselves through their economic organization— 
the trade unions. They have made their influence felt 
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among school boards, colleges and state universities, 
in behalf of a higher, better, more practical, more 
useful, system of education, because the workers 
realize that the greatest foe which Labor has is 
ignorance, and that the only way to uproot ignor- 
ance is to procure more knowledge, not knowledge 
of a superficial character, but knowledge of the 
power of men working in associated effort with the 
determination to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

I wish time allowed and your space would permit 
my going into further detail, but I am gratified 
to present this splendid record of the accomplish- 
ments of my fellow-workers in North America dur- 
ing the year 1913. 

The highest total membership of unions affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor for the past 
year was for the month of October, 1913, 2,095,677 
members. The membership of unions unaffiliated 
is approximately 350,000. 

The Ziirich Congress of the International Federa- 
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tion of Trade Unions accepted the invitation of the 
A. F. of L. to hold the 1915 Congress at San 
Francisco, California. Arrangements for the hold- 
ing of the Congress are already being made, both by 
the A. F. of L. and all organized labor here, as well 
as by the managers of the exposition to be held 
in that city. It would be a great pleasure for the 
rank and file of the labor movement of America to 
meet, greet, and provide for the comfort of the 
delegates of the International Trade Union Centers 
in San Francisco in 1915. The date decided for 
the beginning of the Congress is June 3, 1915, and 
it is hoped that the 1915 convention of the A. F. of L. 
will be begun immediately thereafter. 

In the name of my fellow-workers and associates of 
the United States and Canada, I extend hearty and 
fraternal greetings of fellowship to the toilers of all 
the world. Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 





AGREEMENTS REACHED 


HE Philadelphia [Convention ordered con- 
ti ferences between the organizations concerned 
in the following agreements. These confer- 
ences were held, agreements reached, and reported 
to the Executive Council at its January meeting. 
The agreement in regard to the matter contained 
in Res. 126 was: 


In the controversy between the Building Laborers’ 
International Union and the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, Resolution 126 of the Philadelphia 
Convention, in reference to house moving, it is under- 
stood and agreed between both parties hereto that 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers will with- 
draw their claim for jurisdiction over this particluar 
class of work, with the understanding that in case 
any local union of either side will enter a complaint 
both organizations get together to adjust same. 

D. D’ ALESSANDRO. 
J. E. McCuory. 


The following is the agreement reached in regard 


to Res. 90: 


First. That the members of the American 
Brotherhood of Slate Workers shall set slate specified 


in Resolution No. 90, when the contract is being 


executed by firms operating their own mills and 
factories. 

Second. That the members of the International 
Association of Marble Workers shall set slate speci- 
fied in Resolution No. 90, when the contract is being 
executed by firms holding agreements with locals 
of the International Association of Marble Workers. 

Third. That the members of the American 
Brotherhood of Slate Workers shall receive the same 
rate of wages and conditions existing in localities 
under the jurisdiction of the International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers while erecting slate in build- 


ngs. 

Fourth. That both organizations named will work 
in harmony, using all legitimate efforts to the end 
that a more thorough organization of both industries 
will be effected. 


For American Brotherhood of Slate Workers: 
Patrick F. HANLEY. 
LAWRENCE WATERS. 
PHILip JAGo, Jr. 


For International Association of Marble Workers: 
WALTER V. PrIcEe. 
STEPHEN C. HoGan. 
CHARLES TUCKER. 
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HAS THE DEMONSTRATION SOLVED 
THE PROBLEM? 


RESIDENT Gompers submitted to the 
Pp Executive Council a communication addressed 
to him by Chester M. Wright, managing 
editor of the New York Call, which contained a copy 
of the proclamation issued by the committee of the 
Socialist Party urging the workers of the country to 
join unemployment demonstration’ on February 
12. Mr. Wright asked if the American Federation of 
Labor could not issue scme scrt of a proclamation to 
the country. 

President Gompers was directed to prepare a re- 
ply to Mr. Wright declining to co-operate along the 
lines suggested and informing him that the A. F. of 
L. is werking along well cefined lines to bring relief 
to the unemployed. 

Fresident Gcmpers submitted the follcwing reply, 
which was approved by the E. C. and ordered sent: 


Wasuincton, D. C., January 16, 1915. 
Mr. CnESTER M. Wi 1GHT, Managing Editor, 
New York Call, 
444 Pearl Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Your favors of the 6th end 14th 
instant came duly to hand. ‘lhe receipt of the first 
was duly acknowledged, but owing to my attendance 
upon important business elsewhere the subject- 
matter of which you wrcte could not be given 
earlier attention. 

Irasmuch as the matter of which you wrote was 
st ggested for the consideration of the E. C. of the 
A. F. of L., I referred it to my associates who have 
been in session at headquarters of the A. F. of L. 
during this entire week. 

The E. C. of the A. F. of L. requests me to say 
that they, like all cther thoughtful, humanity- 
loving men, feel keenly the unemployment of one 
man or woman, and much more the unemployment 
of large numbers who suffer through no fault of 
their own. We realize the fact that to every un- 
employed man who is willing to work all the progress 
of the world is a hollow mockery. 

With the organized labcr movement of America 
it is not a question of realizing the condition of un- 
employment or of failure to do our full share in the 
premises to meet the situation, but it is of greater 
importance to our movement and the toilers, both 
the employed and the unemployed, how best to 
endeavor to meet the situation. 

The proposition which you make is to meet the 
situation by holding meetings and demonstrations. 
Now we are not at all averse to meetings, demon- 
strations, and agitation, on the contrary much of our 
effort is devoted to that line of activity in the hope 
of creating a better understanding among our fellow 
workers of their rights and of their duties, of the 
obligation they owe to themselves, and to each 


other to help bear each other’s burdens by uniting 
organizing, federating and fraternizing, so that each 
shall dc his level best to relieve and to help bear 
each other’s burdens. 

It is quite true that what the American organized 
labcr movement has done has not eliminated un- 
employment, but that it has done much to minimize 
it every student and observer must admit. If you 
doubt it. read the article which you published re- 
cently from the pen of Robert Hunter. 

Some years ago I gathered data from the officers 
o' the labor mcvement in which was shown the 
many advances made in reducing hours of labor, 
which were primarily due to the movement inaug- 
urated by the A. F. of L. when it declared for the 
eight-hour workday in 1886. ‘The unfortunate end- 
ing of that movement is perhaps as well known to 
you as tome. But that data is not now representa- 
tive of our continued progress. I have in the 
recent past maple an inquiry as to the progress of the 
movement for/the shortening of hours of labor and 
I hore scon to be in a position to make that informa- 
tion public. Let me say that there have been 
many organizations which have reduced their hours 
of labor from 16 per day to 10, 9, and in a few in- 
stances 8; others from 12 to 8; still others from 8 to 7, 
and some have established a five-day week and the 
abolition of al! work one day in the week. In one 
trade and in a large number of establishments the 
men have established four-shift systems in order to 
find employment for men who would otherwise be 
unemployed. It is a common practice among the 
workers in the trade union movement to share 
equally in the work to be performed with all their 
fellow workmen rather than to see half go unem- 
ployed. 

The influence of all this has been not only to re- 
duce the hours of labor for the organized, but it has 
found its reflex in actual operation even among the 
unorganized. Your attention is further called to the 
fact that this benefit applies not only to the skilled 
but to the unskilled. Read the roster of organiza- 
tions affiliated to the A. F. of L., and you will find a 
number of organizations which by their very title 
and make-up and character of work consist of un- 
skilled and common laborers, but they have mani- 
fested some skill and the intelligence to make asso- 
ciated effort, organizing, temporarily making 
sacrifices, to secure permanent betterment. 

Through the organized labor movement. na- 
tionally and in many localities in addition to what I 
have already indicated, the movement is in full 
swing for the undertaking of necessary and benefi- 
cent public work, if not to eliminate entirely at 
least to minimize to the smallest degree suffering 
which may exist. So that you will observe we are not 
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lacking in sympathy, understanding, co-operation, 
and effective work to accomplish practical results. 
If demonstrations, as you propose, could meet the 
present situation and solve it there would be no 
hesitancy on the part of the E. C. of the A. F. of L. 
to co-operate, but to follow the leadership of any one 
or any body of men when the matter presented 
to us is only agitation for agitation purposes alone, 
without any practical results accruing, we must 
respectfully decline to permit our movement to be 
used for any such purpose. 

If you can suggest or propose any practical 


plan other than that which we have done and are 
endeavoring to do, let us have it, and in perfecting 
the project you may count upon willingness and 
earnestness and zeal little realized or understood by 
those who are unacquainted with the real, red- 
blooded, aggressive trade union movement, strug- 
gling for right and for justice for all the toilers. 

thank you for the information that the one pur- 
pose of the New York Call is to be of service. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President. A. F. of L. 





TAILORS! HEED THE UNANIMOUS VOICE OF 
LABOR! 


ECAUSE of the critical situation now prevailing 
in the tailoring and garment making indus- 
try and for the correction of any misstate- 

ment that may be made in reference to the situation, 
attention is called to an official communication, 
signed by each member of the Executive Council. 
The letter was prepared and cent after the Executive 
Council had considered the unwarranted action 
of the so-called ‘Tailors’ Industria Union,” in 
violating the unanimous decision, direction and 
declaration of the Philadelphia Convention by giv- 
ing recognition and encouragement to seceding 
garment workers. 

The Executive Council letter shows that a request 
was made that the letter be published in The Tailor, 
for the information of the workers concerned. Up 
to this time the letter has not appeared in that 
journal, but, on the contrary, each issue has con- 
tained misrepresentation and attacks on the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its officers. It is -here- 
fore necessary to publish this communication in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the official magazine 
of the A. F. of L. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1915. 
Mr. E. J. Brats, Secretary, 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
1595 E. 67th Street, Chicago, Iil. 

DEAR Sirk ANT BROTHER: At the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L., being held in 
this city, the officers of the United Garment Work- 
ers of America officially brought to their attention 
the action of your organization since the close of the 
Philadelphia Convention of the A. F. of L., Novem- 
ber 9-21, 1914, in so far as it is in violation of the 
decisions and action of that convention, upon the 
subject-matter of your organization and the seced- 
ing faction from the United Garment Workers of 
America. Substantially the entire matter is as fol- 
lows. 

You are aware that the Executive Council of the 


A. F. of L. reported upon the subject-matter of the 
action of your organization as follows: 


Unwarranted Extension of Jurisdiction and 
Title—Journeymen Tailors 


It becomes our regrettable duty to call your 
attention to a very serious condition of affairs 
which has arisen, of an affiliated organization 
assuming a title which is wholly a misnomer 
and in direct conflict with the constitution of 
the A. F. of L., Article IX, Section 11, which 
requires that before an affiliated organiza- 
tion can change its title or extend its jurisdic- 
tion, it must receive the approval of the A. F.of 
L. We refer to the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America, the smallest organization in the 
tailoring and garment working industry, which 
has assumed the title of “The Tailors’ Indus- 
trial Union,” and with it jurisdiction over the 
garment working industry. The organiza- 
tions affected are the United Garment Work- 
ers of America, with a membership of 60,686; 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, with a membership of 70,716—that is, 
a total membership of the two organizations of 
131,402, and then the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union, with a membership of 12,000. Now, 
as we have stated, the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union not only unwarrantably and against the 
laws and practices of the A. F. of L., but 
against the interests of the entire tailoring or 
garment working industry, assumes the title of 
“The Tailors’ Industrial Union,” and claims 
jurisdiction over the entire tailoring and gar- 
ment working industry. 

The officers of the A. F. of L. have by the 
constitution been compelled to refuse to recog- 
nize the Journeymen Tailors’ Union under the 
assumed title, “The Tailors’ Industrial Union.” 
Secretary Morrison under our direction ac- 
cepted per capita tax and issued receipts there- 
for to the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America, and these receipts have been accepted. 

We all recognize that if there is to be an as- 
sumption of extended jurisdiction in a trade, 
it must necessarily be accomplished with the 








consent of the other organizations of the indus- 
try which are so closely akin. 

It is our belief that a closer alliance, perhaps 
amalgamation, should be established among 
the organizations in the tailoring and garment 
industries, so that the interests of all may be 
better protected and promoted, but this de- 
sirable end can be properly consummated 
only by the co-operation and consent of all 
three unions at interest, and not by change of 
title and extension of jurisdiction by one union. 


That report was referred to the Committee on 
Executive Council’s report, which, after much con- 
sideration, reported as follows to the convention: 


Unwarranted Extension of Jurisdiction and 
Title—Journeymen Tailors 


Under the above caption on pages 138-and 
139 of the Executive Council’s report will be 
found a report of the action of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union in changing its title to ‘The 
Tailors’ Industrial Union,” and extending 
the jurisdiction of that organization to include 
all workers employed in the garment or needle 
industries. The Executive Council firmly 
and strongly rebuked the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union for its unwarranted action and unjustifi- 
able assumption of extension of jurisdiction. 

Your committee heartily concurs in the ac- 
tion of the Executive Council, and fully en- 
dorses the rebuke therein contained for. the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union, and we would 
further recommend that the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union be directed by this convention 
of the American Federation of Labor to immedi- 
ately resume its former title, that of. the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, and to 
cease at once all its efforts to operate under 
its unwarranted and unjustifiable assumption of 
extended jurisdiction, and that the Executive 
Council be instructed to notify all the affiliated 
national and international organizations, and 
through them the local unions of the country 
and the state and central bodies and directly 
affiliated organizations of this action to the end 
that the American labor movement be apprised 
of the attitude of the A. F. of L. in regard to this 
unjustifiable action of the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union, and thereby afford the greatest pub- 
licity possible, to the end that the other na- 
tional and international organizations of gar- 
ment or needle workers will not suffer by 
reason of the course pursued by the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union. 


That report and recommendation of the com- 
mittee after considerable discussion was amended 
so as to extend the time of full compliance in so far as 


and in that form it was adopted. 

You will recall that a number of persons came to 
the Philadelphia Convention claiming to be officers 
of and delegates from the “United Garment Work- 
ers of America.” ‘They had what purported to be 
credentials signed by S. Hillman and Joseph Schlos- 
berg, President and Secretary of the alleged ‘United 
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title and jurisdiction is concerned to April 1, 1915, 


Gament Workers of America.” The Committee 
on Credentials, to which the entire matter was re- 
ferred, reported to the convention as follows: 


There was turned over to your committee a 
document from an organization calling itself the 
“United Garment Workers of America.’’ On its 
face the document bears its own refutation. 
“The United Garment Workers of America’ 
represented by Thomas A. Rickert, as its 
president, and B. A. Larger, as its secretary, 
is the organization affiliated to the A. F. of L., 
the officers of which have been in communica- 
tion with the A. F. of L. covering a period 
of many years. The persons signing their 
names as president and secretary to this docu- 
ment purporting to come from the “United 
Garment Workers of America,” are not known 
to the A. F. of L. as such officers. 

President Rickert and Secretary Larger of the 
United Garment Workers of America have sent 
in the credentials of the duly elected delegates of 
the United Garment Workers of America. De- 
sirous of ascertaining the full facts in the case, 
we heard the representatives of the United 
Garment Workers of America, and a repre- 
sentative of the claimants to recognition as the 
United Garment Workers of America, and what 
was disclosed to your committee is the fact 
that these claimants represent a number of se- 
ceding garment workers from the organiza- 
tion of the United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica; that these garment workers by their 
acts of secession have voluntarily alienated 
themselves from membership in and rights to 
the United Garment Workers of America 
and the A. F. of L., and we, therefore, find that 
they are not entitled to recognition by this 
or any other body of organized labor. We 
find further that President Thomas A. Rickert 
and Secretary B. A. Larger are the duly 
elected and accredited officers of the United 
Garment Workers of America, and that only 
such credentials signed by these officers are en- 
titled to consideration and favorable action by 
this convention. 

For these reasons your committee has rec- 
ommended the seating of the following as dele- 
gates representing the “United Garment 
Workers of America:” 

Thomas A. Rickert, B. A. Larger, M. Schwarz, 
V. Altman and Margaret Daley. 


That report of the Committee on Credentials was 
adopted by the convention by a unanimous vote. 

In the official journal of your organization, The 
Tailor, issued December 8, 1914, is contained a 
statement that the executive board of your or- 
ganization had under consideration at that writing 
an agreement with “The United Garment Workers of 
America, represented by S. Hillman, President, and 
Joseph Schlosberg, Secretary,” which supposedly 
recognizes and undertakes to make an alliance with 
an organization which the convention of the A. F. of 
L. by unanimous vote declared to be— 


seceding garment workers from the organization 
of the United Garment Workers of America; 
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that these garment workers by their acts of se- 
cession have voluntarily alienated themselves 
from the membership in and rights to the 
United Garment Workers of America and the 
A. F. of L., and we, therefore, find that they are 
not entitled to recognition by this or any other 
body of organized labor. 

As stated, that report was adopted by the con- 
vention by unanimous vote, and you and the other 
delegates of your organization were present and 
participating in the convention. 

In a later issue of The Tailor, the official journal of 
your organization, you announce that the proposi- 
tion or agreement entered into with the seceders 
from the bona fide United Garment Workers of 
America has been adopted and that by that action 
you undertake to form an organization of the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union with the seceders from 
the United Garment Workers of America, and this 
in direct antagonism to the specific and unanimous 
declaration of the A. F. of L. convention that they, 
the seceders— 

are not entitled to recognition by this or any 
other body of organized labor. 


The Executive Council, in considering the entire 
subject-matter, had before it the complaint of the 
officers of the bona fide United Garment Workers of 
America, and the official declarations made by you 
in the official journal of your organization, of which 
you are editor, and these matters are brought to 
your attention, and we trust will be brought to the 
members of your organization for the purpose of con- 
veying the information that the A. F. of L. can not 
and will not permit the conclusion unanimously 
reached of its conventions to be flouted, disregarded, 
repudiated, and action taken in direct conflict 
with such unanimous action of the Federation. The 
American labor movement can only make progress 
and be successful when it and all its parts are 
honest, open and fair, and a straightforward, 
honorable course is pursued. The course pursued 
by your organization under your direction, as above 
enumerated, has been wholly at variance and in con- 
flict with the declarations and decision of the A. F. of 
L., an attempt by unfair and unwarranted action 
not only to circumvent it but to give aid and en- 
couragement to a faction of workers who would se- 
cede from, and in that secession undertake, if it 
could, the disruption of a bona fide trade union 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. 

You are aware that the convention gave positive 
instructions for the purpose of holding conference 
and doing all in the power of the A. F. of L. to bring 
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about more harmonious relations among all the 
workers in the needle trades of America, and in view 
thereof the attempt on the part of your organiza- 
tion to give recognition to seceders under the pre- 
tense of amalgamation can deceive no earnest, 
honest, thinking trade unionist. 

We would be recreant to the trust and confidence 
reposed in us did we not take cognizance of this 
subject-matter and present it to you, and through 
you to the members of your organization, and to say 
that we can not allow this unwarranted procedure 
without a protest. 

And we advise you that unless we are informed 
within thirty days from the receipt of this letter 
that your organization has conformed to the unani- 
mous decisions and declarations of the Philadelphia 
Convention of the A. F. of L., it will be incumbent 
upon the Executive Council to take such action as 
may be necessary to carry into effect the laws, 
declarations and decisions of the A. F. of L. 

Of course, as editor of the journal, The Tailor, you 
have the right to use your own discretion, but we be- 
lieve that in the interest of the membership of your 
organization, and of the entire labor movement, 
this communication should be published in the 
official journal, The Tailor, in as early an issue as 
possible. 

Expressing the hope that more harmonious rela- 
tions tending to the protection and advancement 
of the interests of the tailors and of all labor may 
soon be established, we have the honor to remain 

Yours fraternally, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Pres dent. 
JAMEs DUNCAN, 
First Vice- President. 
JaMEs O’CONNELL, 
Second Vice-President. 
D. A. HayYEs, 
Third Vice-President. 
Joseru F. VALENTINE, 
Fourth Vice- President. 
Joun R. ALPINE, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
H. B. PERHAM, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
FRANK DvuFrFy, 
Seventh Vice-President. 
Wri.1aM GREEN, 
Eighth Vice- President. 
Joun B. LENNON, 
Treasurer. 
FRANK MorRISON, 
Secretary. 


Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1915 


April 24, New York, N. Y., National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. ; 

May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 4, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

“May 10, New York, N. Y., United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 10, St. Louis, Mo., Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

May 10, San Francisco, Cal., American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 19, Buffalo, N. 
North America. 

May 29, Washington, D. C., Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

— —., Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
of United States and 


Y., Switchmen’s Union of 


Journeymen Horseshoers 


Canada. 

June 7, Philadelphia, Pa., International Fur 
Workers’ Union of United States and Canada. 

June 7, San Francisco, Cal., International Asso 
ciation of Marble Workers. 

June 8, St. Louis, Mo., United Powder and High 
Explosive Workers of America. 

June 14, Washington, D. C., International 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

June 14, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

June 14, San Francisco, Cal., Hotel and Restaur- 
ant Employes’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America. 

June 17, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

June 21, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Glass Work- 
ers’ International Association. 

June 21, Buffalo, N. Y., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 5, New York, N. Y., Piano, Organ, and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 5, Chicago, Ill., International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes of America. 

July 17, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 19, Philadelphia, Pa., International Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers of North America. 

July 19, ———, Upholsterers’ International Union 
of America. 


July 20, Milwaukee, Wis., Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association. 

August —, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Compositon Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers of the United States and 
Canada. 

August 2, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 2, San Francisco, Cal., International Sea- 
men’s Union of America. 

August 2, East St. Louis, IIl.,Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August 2, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 3, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Los Angeles, 
Typographical Union. 

August 16, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September —, , International Union of 
Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers of North 
America. 

September —, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September —, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 6, San Francisco, 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 


Cal., International 





Cal., National 


September 13, Rochester, N. Y., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 15, Minneapolis, Minn., Brotherhood 
of Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 17, , Pocket Knife Blade Grind- 
ers and Finishers’ National Union. 





September 20, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 20, San Francisco, Cal., Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America. 

September —, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America. 

October 4, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 

October 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 
Cal., 


November 8, San Francisco, American 


Federation of Labor. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. . 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from those 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Boilermakers 


Frank P. Reinemeyer——A new local has been 
formed at Edmonton, Alberta. Three death benefits 
amounting to $300 have been paid. A strike has 
been on in Milwaukee for four months in an effort 
to secure better working conditions. Employment 
is not good. 


Flint Glass Workers. 


William P. Clarke.—Strikes are on in six cities, 
recognition of the union, reduction in hours and 
maintenance of wage-scales being the causes. Some 
are of long duratior and no settlement is in sight. 
The Supreme Court of West Virginia has reversed 
a decision of Judge Dayton’s and given a new deci- 
sion in our favor. The state of employment is not 
good and hours have been reduced in consequence. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Morris Sigman.—An application for an injunction 
against striking cloak-makers in Seattle has been 
denied by Judge Gilliam. The raincoat makers in 
Chicago are locked out. Conditions of employment 
are improving with the opening up of the season 
and all our efforts are being used to preserve our 
strength until conditions become normal again. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—New locals have been 
formed at Billings, Montana, and Alton, Illinois. 
Efforts are being made to organize a local in Chicago, 
Illinois, and effective assistance is being rendered 
by the Women’s Trade Union League. The newly 
formed local in Fort Smith, Arkansas, has estab- 
lished a minimum wage of $6 a week; laundry 
workers in that city had been receiving $3 and $4 
a week before organizing. 
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Post-office Clerks 


Thomas F. Flaherty —Two new locals, at Mo- 
desto, California, and Pendleton, Oregon, have been 
formed within the month. We are opposing the 
movement to dismiss old employes solely on ac- 
count of superannuation, and are continuing 
our agitation for the reduction of night work. 
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Railway Postal Clerks 

Urban A. Walter—Our membership has _ in- 
creased fifty-three since last report. With the 
assistance and support of the resolution adopted 
at the Philadelphia Convention of the A. F. of L., 
we have been able to withstand the threat of the 
General Superintendent to discharge all signers of 
the Borah petition. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—J. B. Byrd: 

Organized labor is in control here, and is in ex- 
cellent condition. Business is improving since the 
last report and working conditions are getting 
better. The union labels are in good demand. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland.—William A. Spooner: 

The building trades council and the central 
labor union have appointed a special committee on 
organization to conduct an organizing campaign 
among the unorganized, and the prospects are bright 
for a successful campaign. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Organized labor is in very good condition and 
employment is fairly steady except in the building 
trades. Union conditions are maintained by all 
organizations. Everything possible is done for the 
union labels. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor is in fair shape, and is maintain- 
ing wage-scales and shop conditions in spite of 
business depression. The unorganized are not so 
well off in the matter of employment, but there 
have been no wage reductions yet even among the 
unorganized. Some little improvements in wages 
and working conditions have been reported by some 
of the unions. Several good bills which we expect 
to pass have been introduced in the state legislature. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. Two 
new unions are under way. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in good condition, with the 
building trades 95 per cent organized. The unor- 
ganized workers are uneasy and employment is very 
uncertain. Organized painters received an increase 
of 25 cents a day under the arbitration award of last 
May. Work in the interest of union labels is pro- 
gressing. 

Santa Barbara.—J. K. Fields: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
building trades crafts are flourishing and keeping 
up a steady agitation. A women’s union label 
league and _a central body are being formed. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—S. P>Oplinger: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than unorganized, but employment is not steady. 
We are working for the passage of a workmen’s 
compensation act by the state legislature at its 


present session. Persistent work is carried on in the 
interest of the union labels. 


CONNECTICUT 


Waterbury.—L,. J. Cote: 

Organized labor is in very good condition. Em- 
ployment is improving in most lines of work and 
most of the factories are again running full time. 
Since the passage of the workmen’s compensation 
act, working hours for women have been reduced 
to fifty-four a week, and for men to fifty-nine a week. 
The printers are now thoroughly organized through- 
out the state. Some progress has been made in our 
union label agitation. Organizations of barbers 
and retail clerks are under way. A new city hall 
and two new school houses are being erected ex- 
clusively by union labor. With one exception, 
the theaters here are organized and maintaining 
union hours and conditions. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Organized labor is in very good condition and 
the prospects for improvement in the state of em- 
ployment are very good. Unorganized workers are 
in very bad condition. The first reduction in hours 
under the agreement with the Bond Bottle Seal 
Company has just been made, the agreement calling 
for a reduction of two hours every six months. This 
agreement also provides for a union shop so far as 
machinists are concerned. A workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill drafted by the central labor union has been 
presented to the legislature. The label committee 
is very active in the interest of the union labels. 
The sheet metal workers have organized. 


GEORGIA 


Douglas.—W. Bilvey: 

Organized labor is in very good condition, with 
nearly all union men employed. Unorganized 
workers are for the most part out of work. An 
increased demand for the union labels is felt. One 
new union is under way. 

Waycross.—R. L. Singleton: 

Organized labor is in splendid condition; unor- 
ganized is in very bad condition. Employment is 
not steady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. A union of teamsters is under way. 


IDAHO 


Wallace—A. C. McDonald: 
Organized labor is increasing in numbers and 
maintaining conditions. Employment is quite 
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steady. The central body of Wallace has a com- 
mittee working in conjunction with a committee 
of the Boise City central body on legislative mat- 
ters, the compensation bill particularly. The stage 
employes have just been organized into a local, 
every man working at the trade has joined. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton—John O. Fritschie: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but em- 
ployment, except for the machinists, is unsteady. A 
committee is active in the interest of the union 
labels. A local of laundry workers has just been 
formed. 

Bloomington.—L,. J. Salch: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, but em- 
ployment is unsteady. A movement for the agita- 
tion of a city-wide Saturday half-holiday is contem- 
plated and will probably receive the support of the 
churches and the civic league. The organization 
of a label league is likely. A union of broommakers 
has been formed. 

Decatur —D. C. Simpson: 

Organized labor is in good condition; employ- 
ment is not steady but will improve in the spring. 
The Decatur Chamber of Commerce secured the 
services of a man from Chicago to organize the 
merchants here for an attack upon organized 
labor. Prospects are good for a strong organiza- 
tion of laundry workers. 

Harrisburg —Carl E. Wright: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of 
unorganized, bad. Employment is slack in all 
lines. The bakers have just organized and have 
secured a substantial increase in wages with a re- 
duction in working hours from ten to nine without 
strike. 

Herrin —Hugh Willis: 

We have 100 per cent organizations, with all 
locals working in harmony with the trades council. 
The trade unionists have started a co-operative store 
with prospects of success. There is a persistent de- 
mand for the union labels. 

Mansville—O. E. Covell: 

Organized labor is in very good condition. Build- 
ing trades craftsmen are at work and all mills 
are working steadily. Working conditions here 
improve gradually from year to year without strikes. 
All dealers handle union label goods. 

Murphysboro—C. H. Andre: 

Considering business conditions, organized labor 
is in good shape, but employment is very uncertain. 
The railroad shops have put a few men back at 
work. Good work is done for the union labels by the 
label committee. A union of cement workers is 
under way. 

Peorta—lL,. A. Allton: 

Organized labor is in good condition and industrial 
conditions here are showing some improvement. 
The co-operative store recently started by union 
men is proving a most beneficial venture. The 
cigarmakers and the bakers are agitating for their 
own and other labels, and the co-operative store is 
helping the label cause. Several new unions are 
under way. 

Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Since the sympathetic strike of last June many of 
our locals, particularly the building trades, have 
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had a hard fight, but they are steadily gaining 
ground. The wage-scales of the organized workers 
are much higher than those of the unorganized. 
Employment is not steady. The Springfield Federa- 
tion of Labor elected officers at the last meeting and 
a campaign will be inaugurated at once to organize 
the unorganized, and strengthen the crafts that are 
organized. With the assistance of the union label 
council a union label campaign will also be launched 
and union labor conditions generally strengthened 
to be prepared for spring work when it opens up, and 
when many of the scales and agreements expire. A 
union of glove workers is under way. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

All trades here are well organized and the workers 
are steadily employed. The mines are working full 
time, and the building tradesmen will probably 
be busy as soon as the weather permits. All locals 
have a label committee working in conjunction with 
the label committee of the central body for the ad- 
vancement of the union labels. 

Taylorville—George King: 

Organized labor is in fair shape, but employment 
in the building trades is uncertain. The organiza- 
tion of a building trades council is under way, and 
locals of plasterers and hodcarriers are being formed. 


INDIANA 


Logansport-—L,. G. Morris: 

Organized workers are all employed and conditions 
are good. Unorganized workers are suffering from 
lack of work. The Trades Assembly hall burned, 
incurring a loss to organized labor of $1,000. 
Merchants are placing more label goods on the mar- 
ket. The state legislature is in session and will act 
soon on the workmen’s compensation bill. Prospects 
for the enactment of the bill are good. 


New Albany.—Alexander Knox: 

Organized labor has shorter hours and better 
wages than unorganized. The central labor union 
has appointed a commitee to arrange for a mass 
meeting to be held to inaugurate a labor forward 
movement. We are urging the legislature to pass a 
bill requiring that all goods made by prison labor 
be so marked. Union labels are being shown in 
moving picture houses. 

South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

Industrial conditions are very bad and there is 
much unemployment. Organized labor has been 
able to take care of all cases of distress among its 
numbers but conditions among the unorganized 
are serious. The movement for a chain of co- 
operative stores is creating a lively interest here. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. The 
state legislature will no doubt give us a good work- 
men’s compensation act at this. session. The 
bakers are organizing. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

The condition of organized labor is excellent; of 
unorganized, poor. Two new unions recently formed, 
the meatcutters and street-car men, are gaining 
steadily, and all other crafts are practically 100 per 
cent organized. Label committees are steadily 
boosting the union labels. 
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Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

International organizers from the Garment 
Workers, Boot and Shoe Workers and the Bar- 


tenders are at present working in this city among 
their respective crafts. Indications are that wage 
increases will be secured during the year, and that 
the movement will gain in strength. 


KANSAS 


Wichita—W. G. Crafts: 

Organized labor is improving and gaining ground. 
Employment is not steady. A new local of garment 
workers has been formed which has reduced hours 
from nine to eight, and secured an increase in 
wages of 15 per cent without strike. The retail 
clerks and the painters are gaining in membership. 
Label committees from all locals are active in the 
interest of the union labels. Efforts are being made 
to organize the laundry workers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

Conditions of organized labor in regard to wages 
and hours are very good; of unorganized labor, in 
most cases below the union standard. Employ- 
ment is not steady. The label committee of the 
central labor union is active in the interest of the 
union labels. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—David Thomas: 

Organized workers are enjoying much better con- 
ditions than the unorganized. Employment is 
slack at present, but improvements are expected 
in the spring. The union labels are being pushed 
as much as possible. The retail clerks have taken a 
new lease on life. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls——Henry Tohms: 

The condition of organized labor is good and the 
demand for common labor is increasing in the lumber 
camps. Retail clerks have secured working agree- 
ments with employers without difficulty. We are 
hoping that the cut in wages which the unor- 
ganized workers of this vicinity suffered will serve 
as a means of educating them to the advantages of 
organization and mutual protection. The central 
body maintains a constant agitation for the union 
labels. 

Minneapolis —Jean E. Spielman: 

A strong sentiment in favor of organization is be- 
coming apparent among the unorganized. par- 
ticularly the unskilled. The application of the 
Kimball-Storer Company for an injunction against 
the striking printing pressmen has been denied. 
The ice cream and creamery workers organized dur- 
ing the month, and a federal labor union is being 
formed. 


MISSOURI 
E. H. Lambert: 
Scarcity of work considered, organized labor is in 
very good shape. Our new organizations are doing 





good work. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. 
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St. Joseph—C. A. Bucklen: 

Organized labor is in fair shape and is improving 
gradually. Unorganized labor is in poor condition, 
and seems to be getting worse. A great many un- 
organized workers are on the unemployed list while 
most union men are working pretty steadily. 
Plumbers received an increase for this year without 
trouble. Retail clerks have secured several new 
agreements providing for a shorter Saturday work- 
day. All the new locals are growing gradually, 
especially the meatcutters’ union, which promises 
to be a strong organization. We have a fair chance 
of getting union men on the board of examining 
engineers, which, if successful, will mean a 100 per 
cent organization in the next year. 


MONTANA 


Billings —Frank Lockwood and H. W. Nelson: 

The condition of organized labor is fair. All 
building trades are organized, as are nearly all other 
crafts which employ enough workers to hold a char- 
ter. Everything possible is done for the union 
labels. An attempt was made to pass a state work- 
men’s compensation law, but it failed. A union of 
laundry workers has been formed. We are making 
an effort to have members of the city council 
elected who will favor union labor, as the city expects 
to do considerable construction work during the 
coming year. We are encouraging all union members 
to demand the union labels. 


NEBRASKA 


South Omaha—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

Conditions for the organized workers are im- 
prov ing, but those of the unorganized are very bad. 
There is much unemployment, and such unorgan- 
ized workers as are working are foreigners working 
long hours for very low wages. The central labor 
union is establishing a labor temple here. All the 
motion picture houses employ union operators. 
The label of the garment workers is being pushed. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

Organized labor has the advantage of unorganized 
labor in regard to hours and pay, but work is slack 
for both. The Reno central labor union has a 
strong legislative committee in the field. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia —Thomas F. Ford: 

The organized workers are nearly all working at 
present, but the unorganized are begging for work 
at any price. The bricklayers and plasterers are 
demanding an increase to 50 cents an hour, to take 
effect May 1. Active work is being done in the 
interest of the union labels. 

North Walpole-——Robert Howard: 

Organized labor here is in good condition, while the 
unorganized workers are working long hours for 
smaller pay. Employment is dull at present. Every- 
thing possible is done for the union labels. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth—John Keyes: 
Organized labor is in good condition, but work is 
very slack. The big strike at Roosevelt is attract. 

















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


ing a good deal of attention, and as victory for the 
strikers is very important all union men should 
support the strike. 


New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Organized labor is in good shape and holding its 
membership well. Business conditions are improv- 
ing and more men are getting back to work. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

In spite of business conditions organized labor 
is in good shape, holding its own and increasing in 
membership. Employment is dull. Several labor 
bills have been introduced into the state legislature. 
Label committees are doing everything possible 
for the union labels. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the bartenders and waiters. A large job here 
that had been unfair has been settled with all union 
conditions agreed to by the contractor. The 
masons and bricklayers are assisting the carpenters 
to establish and strengthen union conditions. 


NEW YORK 


-Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition but 
employment is unsteady. The central body has ap- 
pointed a legislative committee to work in conjunc- 
tion with the A. F. of L. and the state federation 
during sessions of the legislature. An active label 
campaign has been inaugurated. The union label 
league and the local unions are co-operating in an 
organized agitation for the promotion of the union 
labels, particularly that of the union collar factory 
located in Albany. Good results have already been 
secured and the outlook is encouraging. 

Fredonia.—lL,. D. Kiearstead: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good; of 
unorganized very bad. Employment is unsteady. 
The street-car men have secured a raise in rate to 
30 cents an hour without strike to take effect 
May 1. The delegate from Fredonia to the con- 
stitutional convention is a labor man. We are 
trying to get union label goods into all the local 
stores. 

Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor is in good condition but employ- 
ment is not steady. The strike of the glove workers 
was lost after five months. A union of blacksmiths 
is under way. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

The organized workers are appreciating the bene- 
fits of organization keenly at present not only be- 
cause their conditions are better than those of the 
unorganized but also because of the financial bene- 
fits derived through the organizations in the present 
business depression. The Labor Temple Associa- 
tion has paid $1,000 on the mortgage on the build- 


ing site. All union labels are being pushed. 
OHIO 
Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith and Edward 


McEachern: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition but 
business conditions are very bad and there is a great 
deal of unemployment. Every one is doing his 
share to help. Practically all of the work that is 
being done is done by union men. We are enforcing 
the eight-hour law which has been violated by some 
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of the contractors. Our efforts are being directed 
toward holding our locals together until conditions 
improve. 

East Liverpool._—John P. Duffy: 

The conditions of organized labor are good; of 
unorganized labor very unsatisfactory. Employ- 
ment is unsteady. The demand for union label goods 
is increasing. Efforts are still being made to or- 
ganize the school teachers. 

Hamilton —Charles E. Vaughn: 

Organized labor is in very good condition, but the 
unorganized workers are in very bad shape. Em- 
ployment is very unsteady, shops running only 
about half time. Everything possible is done for the 
union labels. Efforts are being made to organize 
the colored laborers on the new high school build- 
ing. 

Lancaster —E. P. Hunter: 

Organized workers are working about half time; 
unorganized workers are doing very little. The 
shoe factories, however, are doing better than 
others, working four days a week. 

Massillon Joseph Bertels: 

The condition of organized labor is far better than 
unorganized, and employment is fairly steady. Bar- 
bers have secured a reduction of one-half hour in 
Saturday work without strike. There is a strong 
agitation in favor of the union labels and local 
merchants have added several lines to their stock. 

Springfield —C. W. Rich: 

Probably the most important matter connected 
with the organized labor movement recently has been 
the publicity received by the Women’s Union 
Label League. This organization with funds 
donated solely by trade unionists, fed over 1,500 
little children on Christmas Day. The dinner 
was served in the Labor Temple, 200 being served at 
a time. The women have been highly praised 
for their efforts. Another union of railway car- 
men has been instituted. The union embraces about 
75 per cent of the men working at the trade. Several 
of the smaller unions are securing new members, 

and we have a new union under way. The inside 
electrical workers’ union has been formed and is now 
one of the strongest of the building trades. Several 
organizations, including printers, bricklayers, inside 
electrical workers, plasterers, painters, and decora- 
tors, will obtain wage increases this spring. Indica- 
tions are that business conditions are improving 
in Springfield. Men are returning to work in many 
of the factories and places that have been closed are 
opening. The central body is giving good support 
to the legislative program of the A. F. of L., and 
will do its part in assisting the state federation at 
the session of the General Assembly. 

Steubenville —A. C. Johnston: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, and 
while employment is very uncertain, union men 
are given the preference for such work as there is 


to be done. Splendid work is being done for the 
union labels. The retail clerks have organized a new 
local with 155 members. The clay workers in 


Toronto, Ohio, are organizing with a membership 
of from six to seven hundred. 

Toledo—E. E. Smith: 

Organized labor is in good condition, taking an 
active part in all matters affecting the workers. 
The unorganized workers are experiencing much 
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more difficulty and are less able to meet the unem- 
ployment problem than are the organized. The 
bartenders and waiters have won one strike, and 
have another still on. Work on the Labor Temple 
is progressing, and all union labels are being pushed. 
One new union has been formed, and the organiza- 
tion of a central body and another new local is 
under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Connellsville—David S. Trimble: 

Depression in the coke business has seriously 
affected the unorganized workers here, most of whom 
are foreigners. ‘The organized workers in other 
lines have so adjusted work that every union 
member is getting some employment. A larger ap- 
propriation for operating the three divisions of 
the B. & O., which terminate here, will affect many 
union men. The brewery workers are conducting a 
campaign for their label. The carpenters at Mt. 
Pleasant have organized, which will materially im- 
prove conditions in this district. 

Glenshaw—H. 1. Brandis: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, with 
employment steady at present. Efforts are being 
made to organize a central body at Sharpsburg. 

McKeesport —William Murphy: 

Organized labor is in good condition and the 
labor council is increasing in membership. Active 
work is. done in the interest of the union labels. 
The electricians are organizing. 

Philadelphia —Joseph M. Richie: 

Local unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. are all 
holding their own in regard to membership, wages 
and hours of work, with a number of them increasing 
their membership. The conditions of the unor- 
ganized are for the most part bad, although the agita- 
tion of the Labor Forward Committee has resulted 
in arousing them to the benefits of organization. 
Employment is quite uncertain in all trades, but is 
improving in the textile industry. Insulators 
and asbestos workers have secured an increase of 25 
cents a day without strike, and the stonecutters 
have entered into a new agreement with improved 
conditions. Representatives of the A. F. of L., and 
the Labor Forward Committee are advancing the 
interest of the union labels. A large number of 
Philadelphia representatives are attending con- 
ference at Harrisburg in the interest of many bills. 
A union of lamplighters has been formed, and 
unions of meatcutters and neckwear workers are 
under way. 

Philadelphia —William J. Boyle: 

The labor forward movement of this city is doing 
excellent work both for the organized and the unor- 
ganized. The working and living conditions of the 
organized workers are far superior to those of the 
unorganized. The organized workers enjoy better 
conditions of sanitation in the shops, more liberty, 
better wages, and shorter hours. Several of the 
building trades unions have secured concessions 
without strike. The organization of the wooden 
boat builders and several other crafts is under way. 

Pottsville —Jere Brennan: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
condition of unorganized labor is very bad, and would 
be even worse if it were not for the resistance 
of the organizations against any wage reductions. 
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Employment is unsteady. The new governor of the 
state promises to have enacted legislation favorable 
0 Labor. 

Reading —N. R. Tomlinson: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, bad. The local of cigarmakers is increasing 
in membership. Employment is unsteady. Many of 
the large unorganized factories have reduced wages. 
The strike of the knitters is still on, also the strike 
of the moulders in the Reading Hardware Works, 
where the men are more determined than ever. The 
District Attorney has notified strike-breakers and 
private detectives that they will not be allowed 
to carry weapons, because of several shooting frays 
that have occurred in connection with the strike. 
The tin and sheet metal workers are organizing. 

Wilkes-Barre——John J. Yonhon: 

Organized labor is in good condition. In some 
sections the miners are 100 per cent organized and 
are in flourishing condition. The mines are running 
about four days a week. The heat and frost insu- 
lators and asbestos workers have secured a satisfac- 
tory three-year agreement providing for the union 
shop. The street-car difficulty has been submitted 
to arbitration and there are indications of a peaceful 
and satisfactory settlement. Several crafts are or- 
ganizing. 


PORTO RICO 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 

Organized labor is better than unorganized, and 
receives more consideration. As a result of the 
bakers’ strike the agricultural workers are or- 
ganizing. Wages are very low among these workers 
at present and hours are very long. The strike of 
the organized carpenters was successful, securing a 
rate of $2 per day of eight hours. The use of the 
union label is constantly increasing. The bakers and 
confectionery workers have organized. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence—Thomas F. McMahon: 

Organized labor has demonstrated its value by 
maintaining wages and conditions throughout the 
present depression, while the unorganized workers 
have suffered severely. Employment is fairly steady 
for the organized workers. Conditions have been 
improved in the Providence Brewing Company 
as the result of the protest of the workers against 
discrimination on the part of the company. 
Measures of interest to labor have been introduced 
in the state legislature. Unions of laundry workers 
and textile workers are under way. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville —George F. Parker: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Unorganized 
labor is in bad condition and every possible effort 
is being made to improve it. Employment is fairly 
steady. The central body is active in the interest of 
labor legislation. The union labels are constantly 
pushed. A union of culinary workers has been 
formed. 

TEXAS 
Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 
Organized labor is maintaining its standards. 


Employment is steady except in the building 
trades. There is a good demand for the union 
































labels. A local of theatrical stage employes has 
been formed. 

El Paso—Edgar D. Skinner: 

Nearly all unions are increasing in membership. 
About three-fourths of the organized workers are 
employed, while about one-fourth of the unorganized 
are at work. The cooks and waiters secured an in- 
crease of $2 a week, and the printers an increase of 
50 cents a day without strike. The central labor 
union and local committees are working in the in- 
terest of the union labels. A union of structural 
iron workers is under way. 

Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

The condition of organized labor is very encourag- 
ing. Employment is steady in the organized trades, 
but the unorganized are finding it very hard to get 
work. The state legislature is now in session with 
numerous labor measures before it. 

San Antonio—Jeff Forehand: 

Conditions here have improved since the first of 
the year. Street work is furnishing employment for 
most of the unorganized workers, and union men 
who are out of work have been taking advantage 
of small jobs to tide them over the dull season. The 
city has employed all union painters at the union 
scale to paint the city bridges. A construction 
company has pleaded guilty to three violations of the 
eight-hour law on public construction and has been 
fined $450. Two other companies are under indict- 
ment on the same charge. 

Wichita Falis——-J. A. Burton: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than 
unorganized. Employment is fairly steady except 
in the building trades. Several measures of interest 
to labor will be introduced into the present legisla- 
ture. An active agitation in the interest of the union 
labels is maintained. Two new unions are under 
way. 


VERMONT 


Burlington—George E. Maynard: 

Employment has been quite steady here all winter, 
and organized labor is in good condition. The 
carpenters have declared for a forty-four-hour week, 
and an increase of 74 cents an hour April 1; the 
painters, for a forty-four-hour week and an increase 
of 34% cents an hour. We are trying to introduce 
union label goods into the local stores. Organiza- 
tions of plumbers and steamfitters, sheet metal 
workers, and electricians are under way. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—Harry Call: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, bad. Employment is not steady. Union 
men have been appointed to the offices of free 
employment office manager and street commis- 
sioner. The union of fishermen in Marietta has 
affiliated to the central body. 















































WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 2u1 


Heybrook.—Charles J. Belton: 

The wage-scales of the organized workers have 
been paid without a protest in spite of business 
conditions, while there have been heavy reductions 
in the wages of the unorganized. Employment 
has been intermittent, but the outlook is good for 
improvements in the lumber industry, accompanied 
by wage increases. Union labor is pushing the labels 
tothe utmost. The prospects are good for the forma- 
tion of a bartenders’ union. 

Raymond.—Harley Johnson: 

Working conditions and wages of organized labor 
are far superior to those of unorganized. Work is 
rather scarce at present. The organized workers 
have in all cases maintained their wage rates, while 
the unorganized have been reduced. We have 
just held one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
state conventions in the history of the federation. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 
Efforts are being made to organize the teamsters 
and the retail clerks. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston —C. Hartman: 

Three locals have affiliated to the central body 
since my last report. State officers of the West 
Virginia State Federation of Labor are here in the 
interest of several labor measures to come before 
the legislature and they are doing excellent work 
for the movement. The movement in Charleston 
is progressing rapidly and union conditions here 
compare favorably with any in the state. 


WISCONSIN 


A ppleton—H. P. Ballard: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, fair. Employment is steady in all but out- 
side trades. A local of sheet metal workers has been 
formed. 

Oshkosh-—P. J. Jenson and Paul J. Edwards: * 

Organized labor in this city is in very much better 
condition that unorganized, enjoying better hours 
and working conditions. Employment is fairly 
steady. A label committee is active in the interest of 
the union labels. A union of bakers is under way. 


Racine-—L,. P. Christensen: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, much better 
than unorganized. Inside work is steady, with 
hours ranging from eight to ten per day. Con- 
tractors have reduced the wages of their unor- 
ganized workers. The Racine Commercial Club 
adopted a resolution offering an amendment to the 
LaFollette Seamen bill which would exempt the 
Great Lakes from the provisions of the bill, an 
amendment which would deny the protective provi- 
sions of the bill to lake seamen and travelers on the 
Great Lakes. Our label committee calls on all the 
locals in the interest of the union labels, and the or- 
ganizer of the boot and shoe workers is active in 
promoting their label. 
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A. F. OF L. PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION DECISION IN 
REGARD TO TEAMSTERS, BAKERS AND LAUNDRY 
WORKERS 

In regard to jurisdiction over drivers of bakery wagons and 
laundry wagons the Philadelphia Convention decided that 
this jurisdiction had been conceded to the International 

Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 

and that the bakers and laundry workers’ organizations had 

not fully complied with the jurisdiction recognized. In order 
to avoid any misunderstanding the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 

Helpers over drivers of laundry and bakery wagons was re- 

affirmed and all organizations required to govern themselves ac- 

cordingly. The President of the A. F. of L. was instructed to 
issue a circular to all central bodies and state federations of labor 
with full instructions as to the jurisdiction held by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers, giving notice that the local unions having within 
their membership teamsters coming within the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 

Stablemen and Helpers shall not be seated. Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GomPpERs, 

President A. F. of L. 


Attest: 
Frank Morrison, 
Secretary. 
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A. F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


(The following is an abstract of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Executive Council. It contains decisions only on some of 
the most important matters coming before that meeting, and 
not necessarily in the order of the action taken.) 

WasHInGTon, D. C., January 11-16, 1915. 

President Gompers made an oral report on some of the 
most important matters to which he has given his attention 
since the Philadelphia Convention. 

Secretary Morrison submitted a report giving an accounting 
of the receipts and expenditures for the three months ending 
December 31, 1914. he reports were accepted and ordered 
made part of the officia! proceedings of the counci meeting. 





The executive officers of the United Hatters of North America 
presented to the E. C. the situation of the Danbury Hat- 
ters arising from the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, by which the Hatters are required to pay $252,000 
damages to the D. E. Loewe Company. They desised to 
know whether the American Federation of Labor would 
aid the Hatters in making this payment. The attorneys for the 
Hatters, Judge Alton B. Parker and Hon. Frank Mulholland, 
were in consultation with the E. C. The matter was given 
the most careful consideration. The conclusion reached 
by the E. C. is as follows: 

The E. C. while feeling that a great injustice has been done 
the Hatters, finds that despite that feeling, the A. F. of L. has 
neither the means nor the authority to pay the award or the 
damages in whole or in part. The suit was brought by the 
Loewe Company against the Hatters; later when the United 
Hatters of North America were financially unable to bear 
the expense of defending the case in the courts up to and includ- 
ing the appeals to the highest courts of our land, the A. F. of 
I.. pledged itself to financially aid in the legal procedure. This 
pledge, contained in the resolution adopted by the Denver 
Convention of the A. F. of L., has been fully performed. The 
A. F. of L. by its activities, growing out of the necessity as de- 
veloped in the Hatters’ case, has secured the enactment of the 
labor provisions of the Clayton antitrust law October 15, 
1914. This law precludes the possibility of any similar suit 
being brought in the federal courts for the exercise of normal 
activities as performed by the Hatters when such activities 
have been performed since the enactment of the law, and thus 
the A. F. of I. has performed its full duties to the Hatters. and 
to all labor in the premises. 





The matter of the controversy between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and the Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association was discussed. 
President Gompers reported that in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the convention* he, together with President Kirby of 
the Carpenters, Hynes of the Sheet Metal Workers, Williams 
of the Building Trades Department, were about to make an 
investigation in the effort to reach an adjustment of the con- 
troversy. 

In accordance with the discretion: ary power vested in the E. C. 
by the constitution it was decided that the request of the Rail- 
road Employes’ Department to be permitted to retain their 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., instead of Washington, D. C., 
as required by the constitution, and to hold their convention = 
other than the time and place designated by the A. F. of L. 
constitution be granted 





On the matter of the jurisdiction dispute between the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and the International 
Union of the United Brewery Workmen, it was decided that the 
matter be referred by President Gompers to the respective 
presidents of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
and the International Union of the United Brewery Work- 
men with request that they endeavor to reach a satisfactory 
agreement. 





Communication was received from Secretary Nockels “ a 
Chicago Federation of Labor. On behalf of the C. F. of L., 

*Where reference is made to the convention, the Philadel- 
phia, 1914, convention of the A. F. of L. is meant. 
















































































Secretary Nockels asked the E. C. to defer action in the decision 
rendered by the E. C., October 12-17, 1914. In that decision, 
the E. C. held that under the constitution of the A. F. of L., 
L. P. Straube was not eligible to a seat as a delegate to the 
C. F. of L., nor was he eligible to election to office in that 
body. Secretary Nockels asked that enforcement of the E. C.’s 
decision in that matter be deferred until Mr. Straube could be 
ee an opportunity to be heard by President Gompers or the 
E 


The E. C. decided that President Gompers be instructed 
to refer the communication to the officers of the Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers’ International Union for their consideration 
and reply, and also that the E. C. tender its good offices to 
bring about an adjustment between the Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ International Union and L. P. Straube. It was 
further decided that the C. F. of L. be notified to the above 
effect. 

It was decided that in view of the fact that the Steam Shovel 
and Dredgemen have agreed to the terms of amalgamation in 
accordance with the action of the Seattle Convention that 
charter be issued. 

President Gompers reported that the Dock Builders’ Union 
of! New York City had entered into an agreement with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, under which 
they would receive a charter from that organization. 

President Gompers reported that he had a conference with 
representatives of the international officers of the printing 
trades, and that arrangements had been made for a conference 
January 22, 1915, for the purpose of securing the re-affiliation 
of the seceding unions of pressmen with the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

On the proposition to establish”a National Bureau of Em- 
ployment in the Department of Labor, it was decided that the 
subject be referred to President Gompers to investigate and 
report back to the E. C. 

The convention directed the E. C. to continue efforts to 
secure’ the enactment of the immigration bill with the literacy 
test. It was decided that every honorable effort shall be put 
forth for the enactment of the bill. 

On Resolution No. 3* on which the convention directed that 
a conference be called of the representatives of the United 
Hatters of North America and the United Cloth, Hat and Cap 
Makers with the E. C. in the effort to settle the question of 
jurisdiction over the millinery trade consisting of ladies’ cloth 
and straw hats, it was decided that these instructions be car- 
ried into effect. 





Resolution No. 13, in regard to the matter of organizing the 
workers}in the badge, banner, button, regalia and novelty 
industry was taken up. 

The matter was referred to Secretary Morrison to carry the 
instructions of the convention into effect. 

On Resolution No. 14, providing that a plan be formulated 
whereby the various state federations of labor may be kept in- 
formed as to the labor measures introduced into the various 
state legislatures, the particular forces opposing such measures, 
the progress made in the committees and the general status of 
the various labor bills at regular intervals, and that the neces- 
sary information be published in the A. F. of L. Weekly News 
Letter, it was decided that the same be carried into effect. 


On Resolution No. 21, in regard to the jurisdiction contro- 
versy between Gas and Water Workers’ Union No. 9840, and 
Plumbers’ Local No. 442 of San Francisco, upon which the 
convention directed that the E. C. take steps to enforce its 
decision that the Gas and Water Workers’ Union shall apply 
to the United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters for 
charter for work done in laying of mains and running of serv- 
ices to gas meters other than high-pressure salt-water mains, 
and that if necessary a further conference of the parties at 
interest be called to the end that a speedy adjustment and 
settlement of the differences may be had, it was decided that 
the matter be referred to President Gompers to carry into 
effect. 





Upon the shorter workday, the convention declared: 

First. That we strive for a more general application of the 
eight-hour day in all trades and occupations before commencing 
a general agitation for a six-hour workday, but in the event, 
any national or international organization desires to commence 
an agitation for a working day less than eight hours, that they 
be given the encouragement and moral support of the A. F. of L. 

Second. That the A. F. of L work unceasingly for the enact- 


*Unless otherwise specified, all resolutions refer to those 
adopted by the Philadelphia, 1914, convention of the A. F. of L. 
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ment of laws limiting the working hours of women and children 
to > hours per day, and not more than forty-eight hours 


week. 

“Third. Where women's eight-hour laws already exist an 
agitation should immediately begin for the enactment of general 
e’ght-hour laws. 

a matter was referred to President Gompers to carry into 
effect. 


On the question of the application of Newspaper Solicitors’ 
Union No. 12766 of San Francisco to the International Typo- 
graphical Union for charter, it was decided that action be 
deferred until the next convention of the I. T. U., and that 
the international officers be requested to have the convention 
take action thereon. 


The controversy between the International Association of 
Machinists and the L. C. Starrett Manufacturing Company 
of Athol, Mass., was referred to President Gompers with 
instructions to do everything within his power to secure an 
adjustment. 

It was decided that the U. S. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions should be requested to investigate conditions under which 
girls and children are employed in the cigar industry in Detroit, 
Mich. President Gompers was also directed to make an n- 
vestigation 

The controversy between the Coo; ers’ International Union, 
and the National Association of Slack Barrel, Stave and Head- 
ing Makers was referred to President Gompers for him to en- 
deavor to arrange a conference between the officers of the 
Coopers and the representatives of the assoctation, 

Resolution No. 84, upon which ‘the convention directed that 
the E. C. urge the unaffiliated national and international 
unions to become affiliated to the A. F. of L., will be carried 
inte effect. 

Resolution No. 86, which endorsed the proposition of estab- 
lishing and maintaining by state legislation labor bureaus 
in each state, with branch offices located in each city, for the 
purpose of aiding the unemployed in securing positions at the 
prevailing rate of wages, the investigation and abolition of 
shark employment offices, and the furnishing of statistics of 
value to. labor, was referred to a sub-committee of three of the 
E C. to report to the next E. C. meeting. 

The committee appointed under this action will confer with 
the Industrial Relations Commission relative to a bill to estab- 
lish and regulate labor exchanges. 

President Gompers with two other members of the E. C., 
to be selected by him will constitute the committee. 

On Resolution No. 89, authorizing and directing the E. C. 
to make an investigation of the Dick military law, and make a 
report and recommendation thereon to the next convention of 
the A. F. of L., it was decided that report and recommendation 
be submitted at the next E. C. meeting. 

Resolution No. 100, approving the amalgamation of the 
Pocket Knife Grinders’ Union with the Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers, and instructing the E. C. 
to do all in its power to bring the two organizations together, 
was referred to the executive officers at headquarters to carry 
into effect. 

On Resolution No. 102, directing the E. C. to-take steps in 
the effort to have new and repair work on vehicles owned by 
the United States government for service in its various depart- 
ments done in union shops, it was decided that the subject- 
matter be referred to organizers in cities where this work 
is being done for the government, in the effort to organize the 
workers employed in the shops doing government work. 


On Resolution No. 103, it was decided that the officers of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union be requested to carry out the fol- 
lowing decision of the E. C. of the A. F. of L., in regard to 
single wrapping: 

After examining the evidence and hearing the oral argu- 
ments, and until the two organizations interested effect a mutual 
agreement on the subject, it is the sense of the E. C. that 
“single wrapping’ where now performed in commercial bindery 
houses by members of the Bindery Workers’ Union should not 
be disturbed, and that there should be no interference with the 
right of the Bindery Workers’ Union to organize non-union 
workers engaged at single wrapping in commercial binderies, 
but when the work in question is performed in purely printing 
offices, it comes under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union. 

In the controversy between the I. T. U., and the Bookbinders 
about “single wrapping. " the wrapping of newspapers not 
being in question, the E. C. of the A. F. of L. defines the term 
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" as employed in the decision rendered 


Panay | printing offices, 
offices without a bindery con- 


June 15, 1911, to mean printing 
nected therewith. 

On Resolution No. 106 a protest of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders ag: ainst the International Typographical 
Union maintaining Women’s Auxiliary of Mailers’ Union 
No. 6, of New York City, it was decided that the request of 
President Scott of the International Typographical Union 
for postponement of action by the £ C. be granted. 

The jurisdiction controversy between the International 
Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers and the Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association over the erection of cor- 
ner beads, was referred to Vice-President Duncan to make an 
effort to bring about an adjustment of the controversy. 


During the E. meeting representatives of the Brother- 
hoods of Railway Carmen, and the Brotherhood of Painters 
met in conference in conformity with the instructions of the 
convention. They reported that they were unable to reach an 
agreement. The C. referred the matter to President Gom- 
pers with instructions to communicate with the presidents 
of the two organizations and request that they endeavor to 
reach an agreement. 





a transportation depart 
C. by the convention 
ction tt may deem wise 


The matter of the organization of 
ment, which was referred to the E. 
Resolution No. 108, to take whatever a 
and expedient, was postponed 


The convention directed that the E. C. appoint a special 
committee of three to make a personal investigation of the 
work involved in the controversy between the International 
Association of Machinists and the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, within ninety days after the ad 
journment of the convention, and that the E. C. shall decide 
when the report of the committee is submitted whether the 
evidence is sufficient to warrant the re-opening of this case, 
which at the January, 1914, meeting of the E. C., had been 
decided in favor of the Plumbers. 

The matter was referred to President Gompers to carry into 
effect the instructions of the convention. 


On Resolution No. 122, in segaed to curtailing the jurisdic 
tion of New York City loc als in New Jersey and giving to 
New Jersey locals all the work within their own territory, it was 
decided. that President Gompers arrange for a conference in 
New York City of the Presidente of the national and inter 
national organizations 1n interest 

Resolution No. 128, in regard to uniform titles being given 
to state and city central bodies in charters issued by the A. F 
of L., was approved and President Gompers and Secretary 
Morrison directed to conform thereto in issuing new charters 


Resolution No. 133, upon which the convention sustained 
the decision of the E. C. in directing the Louisville, Ky 
United Trades and Labor Assembly to seat Carpenters’ Local 
Umon No. 64, was referred to President Gompers to carry into 
effect 


Resolution No. 152, in regard to the dispute between the 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and the Inter 
national Association of Machinists, in which the Carpenters 
were directed to cease infringing on the jurisdiction of the 
Machinists in the matter of building, assembling, erecting 
dismantling, and repairing of machinery in machine shops, 
buildings, factories, or elsewhere, where machinery may be 
used, was referred to President Gompers to carry out the deci 
sion of the convention 


Resolution No. 165, in regard to making an effort to have the 
work on the Lincoln Memorial performed by union men and 
in accordance with the Federal eight-hour law, was referred 
to the President of the A. F. of L., the President of the Build 
ing Trades Department and the President of the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North America, to take up the 
subject-matter with the local representatives of the Yule 
Marble Company, and with the Commissioners in charge 
of the Memorial with a view of influencing the unionizing of the 
Yule Company's work of Colorado; failing in that effort, that 
they, that 1s, the three presidents mentioned, take it to the 
attention of Secretary Wilson of the Department of Labor, 
to solicit his assistance through the Secretary of the Treasury 
to bring about the desired purpose; also if they fail in that, that 
it be brought to the attention of the President in such a way as 
President Gompers thinks best 

It was decided that President Gompers communicate with 
the officers of the Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association in re- 
gard to requesting them to furnish evidence in connection with 
. 
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the erection of the Lincoln Memorial in order that the case may 
be properly presented before the proper authorities. 

On the subject of social insurance, President Gompers was 
directed to continue the study and investigation and report 
to future E. C. meetings. 








The executive officers of the International Hodcarriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union, and the international 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, submitted 
an agreement entered into by them on behalf of their respective 
organizations regarding their claims of jurisdiction. (The agree- 
ment is published in another part of this magazine.) 





President Lord, of the Mining Department. appeared before 
the E. C., and made a statement in regard to the Butte situa- 
tion. .It was decided that after the visit of Vice-Président 
Alpine to Butte, and his report upon the situation, President 
Gompers, after consulting with President Lord, and President 
Williams of the Building Trades Department, submit a state- 
ment to the E. C. upon this matter. 

President Gompers made an oral report in regard to the 
progress of arrangements for the A. F*. of L. exhibit at the 
Panama Exposition. 

In the report of the E. C. to the convention, reference was 
made to some of the instructions of the Seattle Convention, 
which the E. C. was unable to cover fully, the more important 
being the instructions of the Seattle convention with reference 
to the enactment of laws by state legislatures covering adver- 
tisements for men during strikes and the regulation of private 
detective agencies; the investigation of the effect machinery 
has on unemployment; the history of the causes which developed 
the formation of the Departments of the A. F. of L. In ac- 
cordance with the request of the E. C., the convention directed 
that these matters be continued in the hands of the Council. 

It was decided that the matters referred to and reported 
upon under the heading “‘Unfinished Business,” be referred to 
President Gompers for report to future E. C. meetings. 


Resolution No. 130, directing the E. C. and Legislative Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L. to be of every assistance possible to the 
International Typographical Union in securing the passage of 
an amendment to the United States laws in regard to the 
manufacture of stamped envelopes, was referred to President 
Gompers to carry out the instructions of the convention. 





President Gompers was direc ed to bring to the attention 
of future E. C. meetings, the subject of an A. F. of L. Library 
as dealt with by the convention. 

The E. C. considered the subject of organizing women wage 
workers, and in connection with same, the authorization of the 
convention to levy an additional one-cent assessment to pro- 
mote this work. It was decided that no additional! assess- 
meut is necessary at this time for this purpose 


The convention. authorized the E. C. to appoint a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. to attend the World’s Congress on 
Unemployment, should this congress be held in San Francisco 
during the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Authority will be 
exercised in the event the congress is held. 


The E. C. considered the jurisdiction dispute between the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and the Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union, and it was decided 
that President Gompers arrange for a conference between the 
representatives of the two organizations, to be held on March 
9, 1915 


The jurisdiction dispute between the International Hod- 
carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union and the Ameri- 
can Brotherhood of Cement Workers was considered and in 
connection therewith the E. C. considered the instructions of the 
convention that it continue its efforts by conference and other- 
wise to make effective the decisions previously rendered in regard 
to the dispute, which awarded to the Hodcarriers jurisdiction 
over cement laborers employed in the construction of-sewers 
and tunnels and laborers doing the mixing of concrete. The 
matter was referred to President Gompers to carry into effect 
the instructions of the convention. 


On the instructions of the convention that the E. C. should 
arrange for a conference between representatives of the Litho- 
graphers’ International Protective and Beneficial Association, 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union and the Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers’ Union, with a view to encouraging 
amalgamation of these organizations, it was decided that the 
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matter be referred to President Gompers to carry the instruc- 
tions of the convention into effect. 


On the instructions of the convention that the E..C. be au- 
thorized to continue its efforts in the direction of securing an 
amalgamation of the Stove Mounters’ International Union, 
and the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Alliance it was decided that the matter be referred to Secre- 
tary Morrison to secure information as to the wishes of the or- 
ganizations in regafd to amalgamation and submit informa- 
tion to the next E. C. meeting 

The application of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation for extension of jurisdiction over men employed in 
marine warehouses was taken up. The convention directed the 
E. C. to have an investigation made as to whether the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Freight Handlers has been, or is organizing 
marine warehousemen, or is, under its jurisdiction now held, 
prepared to organize such workmen, and if not the E. C. 
is authorized to extend jurisdiction over marine warchousemen 
to the Longshoremen. It was decided that the matter be re- 
ferred to Secretary Morrison to have an investigation made 
in accordance with the direction of the convention. 

President Gompers was directed to continue the effort to 
bring about a settlement of the jurisdiction dispute between 
the International Union of the United Brewery Workmen 
and the Coopers’ International Union. 

On Resolution No. 151, in regard to the jurisdiction dispute 
between the International Association of Machinists and the 
International Union of Elevator Constructors, upon which Vice- 
President Duncan's substitute to the report of the commit- 
tee was adopted, which was to the effect that the present 
status of the Elevator Constructors in the A. F. of L. and the 
Building Trades Department be continued with the under- 
standing that the Elevator Constructors by and with the 
assistance of the Machinists, other allied trades, and the 
E. C. of the A. F. of L., will endeavor to the extent of their 
organized power and authority, in their agreements and other- 
wise, to have the materia! they erect manufactured by union 
men, it was decided that the matter be referred to President 
Gompers to carry out the intent of the action of the conven- 
tion, and that he arrange for a conference with the officers of the 
International Union of Elevator Constructors at the meeting 
of the Executive Council of the Metal Trades Department to 
be held on March 8 





On the matter of the jurisdiction dispute between the Litho- 
graphers’ International Protective and Beneficial Association 
and the International Protective Association of Lithographic 
Pressfeeders, upon which the convention decided that the 
gE. C. should use its best efforts to bring about the amalgamation 
of the two organizations, it was decided that the matter be 
referred to President Gompers to carry out the instructions of 
the convention, and to be acted upon in conjunction with 
the effort in regard to the amalgamation of the Lithographers, 
Printing Pressmen, and Photo-Engravers. 





The resident members of the E. C. and the officers of the 
A. F. of L. Departments were directed to investigate further 
the properties that have been considered as available sites 
for the erection of the A. F. of L. office building and to prepare 
a statement as to costs, etc., the matter to be further considered 
at the next E. C. meeting. 

Decision upon the question of establishing a board of media- 
tion and conciliation in the A. F. of L. to consider jurisdiction 
disputes was referred until the next meeting of the E. C. 

On the report received from | the Conference Committee of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen that they were unable to 
come to an agreement in accordance with Resolution No. 23 
of the convention, it was decided that the matter be referred by 
President Gompers to the respective presidents of these organiza- 
tions with requests that they make an effort to reach a satis- 
factory agreement. 

The officers of the United Garment Workers of America 
made’ complaint that the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of Amer- 
ica had acted in violation of the laws and decisions of the A. F . 
of L., particularly the decision of the last convention. 

he E. C. directed that a letter be sent to Secretary Brais of 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union. (This letter is published in 
another part of this magazine.) 

Action on the subject of a legal department for the A. F. of 
L. was deferred. 

The instructions of the convention that efforts should be con - 
tinued for the adoptioa of the model bill as contained in the 
E. C.’s report for uniformity of textbooks and that all state 
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federations and organized labor generally be urged to use all 
available means to assist in the general cause, will be carried 
into effect. 

Secretary Morrison was directed to carry out the following 
instruction of the convention: 

First—That each international convention be visited by 
a representative of the A. F. of L. with a specific request that 
said convention legislate to insist upon affiliation of locals 
ag state federations, city centrals, and building trades coun 
cils. 

Second—That the E. C. be instructed to secure for the 
information of the next convention the names of locais in States 
not in affiliation with their state federations, and from central 
bodies and building trades’ councils the names and numbers 
of unaffiliated locals in their cities. 

Third—That this information \y submitted to the next con- 
vention in printed form. The E. C. is to recommend to the 
next convention the appointment of a special committee, whose 
duty it shall be (during the convention) to inquire of interna 
tional officers the reasons for non-affiliation of their locals. 

The secretary of this Federation is to supply, if possible, to 
each international the names of its unaffiliated locals at least 
sixty days prior to the convention 

It was decided that all possible assistance be given to or- 
ganize the wage-workers of Cuba. 


President Gompers reported that a communication had been 
sent to the International Federation of Trade Unions, and to 
all the national trade union centers transmitting to them the 
declaration of the convention on the attitude of the A. F. of L. 
upon the European War, this having been done in conformity 
with the instructions of the convention. Pending replies to 
that communication further consideration of the subject was 
deferred. 


_ Action on the matter of the 1915 meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions was deferred. 


The E. C. will carry out the instructions of the convention 
so far as the funds of the A. F. of L. will permit, upon the 
following: Resolution No. 26, to assist and to request the 
various nationals and internationals to co-operate in the labor 
forward movement in St. Louis; Resolution No. 42, to send an 
organizer into the state of New Jersey; Resolution No. 53, to 
organize the lastmakers of the United States and Canada, 
consulting in the meanwhile with the officers of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union as to jurisdiction; Resolutions Nos. 
56, 127, and 142, to organize the stenographers, typists, and 
office workers; Resolution No. 58, to organize elevator operators, 
janitors, and porters; Resolution No. 60, to co-operate with the 
Maryland State and District of Columbia Federation of 
Labor in a labor forward movement in Baltimore; Resolution 
No. 81, to organize the skilled and unskilled workers in the 
South, particularly 1 Texas; Resolution No. 93, to continue 
the present policy in the labor forward movement in Phila- 
delphia; Resolution No. 95, to organize the unskilled workers 
in every field of labor; Resolution No. 116, to assist the labor 
movement of the South by placing an organizer in that dis- 
trict; Resolution No. 134, to organize the domestic or household 
employes; Resolution No. 136, to aid in the organization of 
women’s union label leagues. 

The E. C. referred to President Gompers for investigation 
and whatever assistance he may be able to give in the matter 
of the complaints made by the organizations involved against 
the American Cigar and Tobacco Trust and the United Cigar 
Stores, in Resolution No. 70; the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Resolution No. 154; the Ward Baking Company, 
or bread trust, Resolutions Nos. 120 and 123; and the Holt 
Manufacturing Company at Stockton, California, Resolution 
No. 146. 

It was decided that every further assistance be given to pro- 
mote the enactment of the Seamen's bill 


Upon the subject of ‘ ‘Massachusetts’ Model Labor Law,” 
and the action of > convention in directing that this law be 
referred to the E. for such amendments as may be neces- 
sary, and the Ane de form sent to the various state federa- 
tions and city central bodies to be used as a model for the 
enactment by the state legislatures of a law to explain the 
rights of labor and govern the procedure in courts in connec- 
tion with labor disputes, it was decided that these instructions 
be carried into effect by the executive officers at headquarters. 


Upon the subject of Employers’ Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation the convention issued the following instructions: 
1. State federations, central bodies, legislative committees 
and all trades unionists be urge i to strive earnestly during 
the coming sessions of state legislatures, already having com- 
pensation laws providing for a basis below 66°% to introduce 
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measures to bring the basis of compensation up to this point 
and to seek to have this standard established in those states 
which have not adopted workmen's compensation legislation. 

2. That determined efforts be made to secure a more gener- 
ous allowance as to length of time during which payments 
should be made for accidents resulting in amputations, and 
recommend that the convention adopt in addition the follow- 
ing policies relative to workmen's compensation: 

3. That widows whose husbands were killed in the industries 
should receive compensation during widowhood. 

4. That additional rates should be paid on the basis of the 
number of children under 18 years of age. 

5. That the administration of compensation laws should be 
under the supervision of state commissions, appointed for this 


rpose. 

6. That as the profits of liability insurance companies are 
derived entirely from funds collected for the payment of com- 
pensation to injured workmen, every effort be made to secure 
workmen's compensation laws which will entirely eliminate 
employers’ liability insurance companies. 

7 That inasmuch as serious evils have crept in as a result of 
the provisions made by most workmen’s compensation laws 
allowing employers to be self-insured, persistent efforts be made 
in the several states and provinces of Canada to eliminate this 
provision and bring all employers under a law providing for 
contributions to state funds to be administered by a commis- 
sion. 

It was decided that these instructions be carried into effect. 

The convention directed that the E. C. continue its efforts 
to have a measure enacted which will prevent the operation of 
any system of shop management which includes the use of stop 
watches in connection with workmen's labor, or the application 
of any system of payment of wages adopted for the purpose of 
speeding up workmen, and the elimination of such system 
wherever it exists. It was decided that these instructions be 
carried into effect. 

On the question of industrial education, vocational and 
trade training the convention directed that the matter be left 
in the hands of the E. C. to take such further action as will 
cause the greatest benefit to labor in the development of indus- 
trial education, vocational, and trade training, it was decided 
that these instructions be carried into effect. 

Upon the action of the convention in endorsing the agricul- 
tural credit bill and directing the E. C. to continue its efforts 
to secure the enactment of the farm credit bill, it was decided 
that the instructions of the conv ention be carried into effect. 


On the instructions of the ‘convention that the E. C. continue 
its efforts to secure legislation providing for a weekly rest day 
and Saturday half-holiday, it was decided that the instructions 
of the convention be carried into effect. 


On the subject of unemployment and vagrancy laws the 
convention directed that the E. C. continue its efforts to secure 
the legislation that has been introduced in Congress providing 
free access to the post-offices as public employment agencies 
for both employers needing employes and persons seeking 
employment, and with the further object of having these par- 
ticular duties in the postoffices directed by the United States 
Department of Labor. It was decided that the instructions of 
the convention be carried into effect. 


On the subject of old-age pensions, the E. C. reported to the 
convention that a number of bills providing for old-age pen- 
sions and retirement of civil service employes of the federal 
government had been introduced in Congress; that there is a 
wide divergence of opinion among the civil service employes 
as to the character of measure they desire and there is no 
very pronounced inclination on the part of Congress to give 
serious consideration to the subject of an old-age pension 
to civil service employes. - The E. C. reconymended a campaign 
of education in behalf of an old-age pension law, in the belief 
that it would meet with a general response by the people. The 
convention concurred in this recommendation. It was decided 
that this matter be taken up in accordance with this action. 

The convention directed that the E. C. contirue its efforts 
to secure legislation providing for the erection of a public 
health and marine hospital at Seattle, Washington. It was 
decided that the instructions of the convention be carried into 
effect. 

The convention directed that the E. C. continue its efforts 
to secure legislation regulating the loading and unloading of 
vessels for the protection of the longshoremen. It was decided 
that the instructions of the convention be carried into effect. 

Resolution No. 109, directing that the A. F. of L. shall use 
every effort to have the federal, state, and provincial authori- 
ties enact safety legislation in the interest of longshoremen, was 
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referred to President Gompers to take up in accordance with 
the action of the convention. 


It was decided that efforts be continued in behalf of public 
versus private construction of naval vessels and to have all re- 
pairs to government vessels made at government navy yards, 
in accordance with the direction of the convention. 


The convention directed that efforts be continued to secure 
legislation directing the Post-office Department to employ 
men to handle the mails directly and thereby abolish the pres- 
ent contract system, and pending the securing of such legisla- 
tion to request the Postmaster-General to insert a clause in all 
contracts to be given out in future so that the standard rate of 
wages for teamsters and chauffeurs in the locality where they 
are employed shall prevail among contractors hauling mails 
and that the eight-hour law shall be observed by such con- 
tractors handling the United States mails. It was decided that 
the instructions of the convention be carried into effect. 


The convention directed the E. C. to continue its efforts 
to prevent any unfair and arbitrary use of physical examina- 
tion of employes in government arsenals and navy Yards. It 
was decided that the instructions of the convention be carried 
into effect. 


On the subject of amendment to the hours of service law, 
which fixes a minimum penalty for the violation of hours of 
service (sixteen-hour act for railroad employes), the conven- 
tion directed that the E. C. continue its efforts until the measure 
desired has been enacted into law. It was decided that the 
instructions of the convention be carried into effect. 


The E. C. reported to the convention that on account of the 
experimental stage of the automatic stop systems it has been 
impossible to obtain the enactment of any legislation requiring 
railroad companies to equip their lines with any specific kind of 
automatic stop systems. The convention directed that the 
E. C. continue its efforts to secure legislation of this character. 
It was decided that the instructions of the convention be car- 
ried into effect. 


The convention directed the E. C. to continue its efforts to 
secure the amendment of the Postal Savings law to enable 
school district trustees to take their school district bonds to 
the federal trustees of the postal savings fund and borrow 
money thereon direct without the intervention of any third 
party. The E. C. decided that the, instructions of the con- 
vention be carried into effect. 

The convention directed that the E. C. co-operate with the 
officers of the National Federation of Post-office Clerks in 
the effort to secure the enactment of the Palmer-Lewis bills, 
which provide for a shorter tour of duty for postal clerks 
doing night work. It was decided that the instructions of the 
convention be carried into effect. 


The convention directed the E. C. to continue its efforts to 
secure the enactment of the Lewis bill, which provides a wage 
increase for postal employes. It was decided that the instruc- 
tions of the convention be carried into effect. 





The convention directed the E. C. to continue its efforts to 
secure the enactment of a bill providing for citizenship for Porto 
Ricans. It was decided that the instructions of the conven- 
tion be carried into effect. 

The convention directed the E. C. to request the present 
United States Attorney-General to place a construction upon 
the eight-hour law supplementing the decision by the previous 
Attorney-General, and if the E. C. should find that an amend- 
ment is necessary to make the law establish the object sought, 
that an amendment be introduced which shall provide that all 
work to be done for the government shall be done on an eight- 
hour basis. It was decided that the instructions of the conven- 
tion be carried into effect. 

The convention endorsed the sepert of the E. C. upon its 
efforts to secure data relative to accidents and occupational 
diseases, and also the recommendation of the E. C. that efforts 
be made to have the Department of Labor gather data and 
publish an annual report upon mortality and disability’ by 
accident and occupational diseases in the various industries. 
It was decided to carry out these instructions. 

The convention directed the E. C. and the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L. to continue their efforts to secure the 
enactment of the Bureau of Labor Safety bill. It was decided 
that the instructions of the convention be carried into effect. 


The convention directed the E. C. to continue its efforts 
to secure the enactment of the Buchanan bill, H. R. 8593, in 
the matter of safety regulations for men engaged in the con- 
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struction of buildings in the District of Columbia, and also 
for legislation to increase the force of safety appliance in- 
spectors on railroads. It was decided that the instructions of 
the convention be carried into effect. 

The convention directed the E. C and the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L. to render all possible assistance for the 
enactment of the bills introduced in Congress designed to im- 
prove and extend safety appliances on railroads. It was de- 
cided that the instructions of the convention be carried into 
effect. 

The convention endorsed the proposition of combining in 
the same bill, the two proposals for the government purchase 
of Mount Vernon and Monticello, the home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It was decided that action be taken in accordance there- 
with 


The convention re-affirmed the action of the Seattle Conven- 
tion favoring the support of the effort to secure suffrage for the 
citizens of the District of Columbia and empowering President 
Gompers to appoint a committee to aid and co-operate with all 
others associations and persons to secure this legislation. The 
matter was referred to President Gompers to carry into effect. 


The convention directed the E. C. to continue its efforts to 
secure legislation for the regulation of convict labor. It was 
decided that the instructions of the convention be carried into 
effect. 


Under the subject “Proposed | Welfare Amendments to State 
Constitutions,” the convention directed that the amendment 
in regs ard to regulating contempt proceedings be returned to 
the E. C. for further preparation and reference to state federa- 
tions in order that those bodies may be helpful in securing 
the desired legislation. It was decided that the instructions of 
the convention be carried into effect. 

On the proposed amendment relative to convict labor, the 
convention directed that on account of the different methods 
of employing convicts in various states that the E. C. make a 
further investigation as to the employment of convict labor 
in the different states, and endeavor to bring about a solution 
of this question which will be satisfactory to our movement 
in all states, and to report the result of their efforts to the 
next convention. It was decided that President Gompers be 
authorized to direct the investigation in accordance with the 
instructions of the convention. 


Under the subjec t of popular government the convention di- 
rected the E. C. to continue its efforts in the interest of effective 
initiative and referendum legislation and for co-operation 
with the National Popular Government League. It was de- 
cided that the instructions of the convention be carried into 
effect. 


On Resolution No. 55, directing the E. C. to assist the officers 
of the National Federation of Post-dffice clerks in combating 
the attempt to alter, amend or revoke the present law which 
insures postal employes a weekly day of rest, it was decided 
that the instructions of the convention be carried into effect. 


On Resolution No. 61, sequestiag that an effort be made to 
have Congress pass legislation which will bring about a sys- 
tem of government loans of money for municipal and private 
ownership of sanitary houses for working people, it was decided 
that the matter be taken up in accordance with the action of 
the convention. 

On Resolution No. 62, directing the E. C. to instruct the 
Legislative Committee of the A. F of L., to aid in the passage 
of legislation that will bring about a model compensation 
law for the working people in the District of Columbia, it was 
decided that the matter be referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee in accordance with the action of the convention. 


On Resolution No. 72, directing the E. C. to co-operate with 
the National Federation of Post-office Clerks in its efforts 
to have mail equipment used in the transmission of mail prop- 
erly disinfected and cleansed, and to improve sanitary condi- 
tions of the post-office workrooms, it was decided that the in- 
structions of the convention be carried into effect. 

Upon the instructions of the convention in Resolution No. 
99 to urge Congress te adopt the Gorman bill, H. R. 16541, 
providing for a minimum wage for skilled and unskilled laborers 
employed by the federal government and the District of Co- 
lumbia, it was decided that the instructions of the convention 
be carried into effect. 


The E. C. referred to President Gompers to carry out the in- 
struction of the convention, Resolution No. 107, to endeavor 
to secure the enactment of a law by the legislature of the state 
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of New York to prohibit boat owners in the port of New York 
from requiring their captains to have their families live on the 
boats and to give the children of such families an opportunity 
to attend school. 

On the action of the convention in placing the A. F. of L. 
on record as favoring the appointment of boiler inspectors 
with practical experience in addition to the other qualifica- 
tions demanded by the Boiler Inspection Bureau, and directing 
that the officers of the A. of L. should co-operate with the 
organizations in interest that are affiliated to the A. F. of L. 
in drafting a suitable bill, and having it enacted into law to 
cover the inspection of locomotive boilers, engines and tenders, 
and the appurtenances thereto, containing provisions for the 
appointment of inspectors having practical shop experience, it 
was decided that the instructions of the convention be carried 
into effect. 

It was decided that the matter of the bill desired by the 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of Amer- 
ica, in regard to the appointment of boiler inspectors, as sub- 
mitted by President Franklin, be submitted to the resident 
members of the E. C., and that every assistance be given 
with the purpose of securing the enactment of a law as per the 
instructions of the convention. 


On Resolutions No. 135, No. 139, and No. 145, which relate 
to the attempt of government officials to intimidate and pre- 
vent civil service employes from exercising their political shen, 
and upon which the convention directed that since Congress 
has recently adopted legislation to protect and safeguard the 
political rights of all citizens employed under civil service 
examinations that the E. C. be directed to secure further 
additional legislation of this character if it should be found 
necessary, it was decided that the matter be referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers to make an investigation into these complaints, 
and report to the E. C. 

Resolutions No. 45 and No. 49, No. 45 relating to the guaran- 
teeing of a specific period of employment for mechanics who are 
engaged in the United States for work on the Panama Canal, 
and to maintain the conditions of employment for all em- 
ployes on the Canal Zone existing prior to April 1, 1914; and 
No. 49 relating to a protest against employment of alien 'plas- 
terers on the Panama Canal, it was decided that President 
Gompers hold a conference with Governor Goethal of the 
Canal Zone for the purpose of endeavoring to have him 
comply with the purposes of these resolutions, and that he 
have a representative of each of the organizations filing com- 
plaints against conditions on the Canal Zone participate in the 
conference; and in addition to interview the appropriations 
committee on the matter of providing sufficient appropria- 
tions to maintain the working conditions that existed on the 
Canal Zone prior to April 1, 1914. 

The representatives of the International Association of 
Marble Workers and the American Brotherhood of Slate 
Workers having met in conference in conformity — the 
action of the convention, the officers reported to the E. C. that 
an agreement had been entered into. (The agreement is pub- 
lished in another part of this maga: azine.) 

President Wharton of the Railway Employes’ Department 
requested advice from the E.C. as to whether that Department 
could accept full dues from affiliated unions that voluntarily 
offer to pay them. The E. C. directed that President Wharton 
be advised that the E. C. has not the authority to authorize 
any deviation from the constitutional rules governing Depart- 
ments as set forth in Aritcle XV of the Constitution of the 
A. F. of L., that the methods of voting in the Departments 
are to be worked out by each Department in accordance with 
the conditions existing through their environments and that 
the E. C. will from time to time be helpful in giving individual 
consideration to such difficulties as may arise and are brought 
to their attention. 


On the jurisdiction dispute between the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers, Blacksmiths, Upholsterers, Machinists, and Metal 
Polishers, it was decided that the decision of the convention 
to the effect that the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union discontinue the use of the words “Automobile 
Workers,” and refrain from attempting to organize workmen 
in automobile factories properly coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of affiliated organizations, be carried into effect. 





On the matter of the local unions that have seceded from 
the International Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Al- 
liance the convention directed that if these local unions do not 
re-affiliate with the International Alliance by February 1, 1915, 
the President of the A. F. of L. is instructed to issue a circular 
to all city central bodies and state organizations notifying 
them that the seceding local unions of the international or- 
ganization shall be refused further recognition by such bodies 
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The matter was placed in the hands of Organizer Fitzpatrick - 
of Chicago, who reported that it would appear that further 
effort to influence the unions to return to the international 
union would be wasted effort. The E. C. decided that the 
instructions of the convention be carried into effect. 


The matter of the proposed amalgamation of the Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union, and the Com- 

ressed Air and Foundation Workers’ Union was taken up. 

he convention directed that President Gompers have a per- 
sonal investigation made to ascertain whether there is a suffi 
cient similarity in the work at which the members of these 
organizations are employed to warrant an amalgamation, and 
that if the investigation indicates that the two organizations 
can be successfully operated as one, efforts be made to bring 
about amalgamation. The matter of investigation has been 
placed in the hands of Organizer Frayne who submitted a 
report that same is in progress. It was decided that investiga- 
tion be continued and that the instructions of the convention 
be carried out if the findings agree to the conditions set forth 
by the convention. 


Printer of 


The ‘communication from R. A. Harris, State 
in regard 


Oregon, and member of the Typographical Union, 
to a plan to establish a scientifically handled agricultural in 
dustrial center wherein the necessities of life might be pro 
duced from the soil under the most scientific methods to fur- 
nish employment for the unemployed and the essentials of 
physical life in return for labor, was referred to President 
Gompers for investigation. 


Org: anizer 
vicinity of 
Travelers’ 
Union 


instruct 
in the 


directed to 


Secretary Morrison was 
as may be 


Frayne and such other organizers, 
New York City to give all possible assistance to the 
Goods and Leather Novelty Workers’ International 
in its effort to organize the men in that trade 

President Gompers advised the E. C. that the instructions 
of the convention as contained in Resolution No. 163 in regard 
to the drafting of 1esolutions expressive of regret at the death 
of Louis Kemper, to be presented to his family, had been com 
plied with. 


> On the invitation of the Natidnal Women's Trade Union 
League to the members of the E. C., and particularly Presi 
dent Gompers, to address their annual convention, which will 

1915, it was decided that the matter 


meet in New York, June, 
be referred to President Gompers to comply with if convenient. 

President Walter V. Price and Secretary-Treasurer Stephen 
C. Hogan, of the ~+ 3; ational Association of Marble Workers, 
appeared before the E. in regard to the discrimination of the 
Bricklayers against the Marble Workers and stated that this 
situation is general. They cited particularly the case of the 
Widener Memorial Building at Philadelphia and stated that if 
the Carpenters, Engineers, and Plasterers take sides with 
the Bricklayers, a great conflict will ensue because of the Brick 
layers’ claim over the marble work. They requested the E. C 
to prevail upon the affiliated organizations to aid the Marble 
Workers in their claim to do the work to which they are en 
titled, and that if the Carpenters, Engineers, and Plasterers 
refuse to strike in support of the Marble Workers’ contention 
they at least remain neutral. It was decided that President 
Gompers communicate and confer with the chief executive 
officers of the various organizations concerned with the object 
in view of securing their co-operation to prevent a strike against 
an affiliated organization and to have them assist affiliated 
organizations in every way possible in their contentions as 
recognized and endorsed by the A. F. of L, 





Secretary-Treasurer Tracy of the Union Label Trades De 
partment desired to know from the E. C. whether that Depart- 
ment could be pangee from the provisions of the consitu- 
tion of the A. F. of L., requiring Departments to hold pe! 
conventions immediately after the convention of the A. F. of 
. President Gompers was directed to communicate with the 
officers of the Label Trades Department and request them to 
take up with the Executive Council of their Department the 
matter of complying with the amendment to the Constitution 
of the A. F. of L. as made by the convention in regard to time 
and place when departments are required to hold their conven- 
tions. 





The National Women's Trade Union League requested the 
E. C. to continue the monthly appropriation of $150 to that 
organization. A decision upon the request was deferred 
until the next meeting and President Gompers was directed to 
League, along the 


communicate with the President of the 
lines of the action of the E. C. at its meeting in January, 1914, 
as follows: 


On the matter of the request for the continuation of the 
appropriation for the Women's Trade Union League, it was 
decided that appropriation be continued, but that the ex 
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penditure of same by the League be supervised by President 
Gompers and that President Gompers hold a conference with 
Mrs. Robins in regard to the understanding of the Council 
on which the continuation of the appropriation is continued, 
namely that it will be required that organizers to whom the 
money would be applied should have President Gom 
endorsement, and reports of their work should be made at 
monthly to him. 


ast 


The Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions addressed a 
letter to all national trade union centers, including the A. F. of 
L.., appealing for financial assistance on behalf of the Belgian 
trade unionists who are suffering from the war. The E. C. 
directed that the appeal be —_ in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIontst and the A. F. of L. Weekly News Letter,* and that 
the officers of the Netheri: ands Federation of Trade Unions 
be advised thereof. 


The convention re-affirmed Resolution No. 28 of the Seattle 


Convention, as follows: 

Resolution No. 28—By Deleg 
Wash., Trades Council: 

Resolved, That we demand a rigid enforcement of existing 
immigration laws. 

Resolved, That the provisions of the present Chinese exclu- 
sion law be so extended as to apply to all Asiatics. 

Resolved, That we favor a literacy test, so that immigrants 
may be required to be able to read and write the language of 
the country from whence they come, or in some language or 
tongue. 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the prompt appropria- 
tion of funds for construction of proper immigrant stations 
and detention sheds on the Pacific Coast, in order to be pre- 
pared to handle the immigrants to be expected via the Panama 
Canal. 

Resolved, That the E. C. of the A. F. of L. consider the ad- 
visability of establishing a department of immigration, and 
appointing a press agent or correspondent to kéep up corre- 
spondence with European labor and other papers, in order to 
give publicity to the exact conditions of workers of all na- 
tionalities in the various _—— of this country. 

Resolved, That the E. C. make efforts to check immigration 
at its source by sending te such countries of Europe, as it may 
deem necessary, and where other methods do not accomplish 
such result, representatives to counteract the efforts of those 
who are promoting and assisting emigration to the United 
States. 

And it further recommends that in compliance with the 
sixth resolve the E. C. communicate with the secretary of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions for the purpose 
of ascertaining what can be done to check the evil referred to in 
the resolution. 

President Gompers was directed to take this matter up with 


the Secretary of State. 


ate E. P. Marsh of the Everett, 


Report was submitted that some progress is being made in 
securing an adjustment of the trouble between the Abraham 
S. Cox Stove Company of Lansdale, Pennsylvania, and or- 
ganized labor, as per resolution No. 161 of the convention. 


Action was deferred upon the question of granting recogni- 
tio 1 to the Irish Trade Union Congress and Labor Party. 

The E. C. reaffirmed its former decision that the United 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Louisville, Kentucky, be re- 
quired to seat John Young, as a delegate from the Barbers’ 


local union. 


On the application of the Alabama State Federation of La- 
bor to send one of the Vice-Presidents of the A. F. of L. or an 
organizer, to assist the state branch in its legislative work, it 
was decided that all assistance possible be rendered to the 
state branch. 


On the communication from Secretary-Treasurer Flaherty 
of the National Federation of Post-office Clerks in regard to 
the plight of aged postal clerks, many of whom have —— dis- 
missed from the service, while others are in fear of demotion 
and dismissal, and quoting from the report of the First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General in which the order is given that 
salaries must be readjusted from time to time to meet the de- 
clining efficiency and earning power of clerks, the communica- 
tion from Secretary-Treasurer Flaherty further requesting 
the E. C. to record its disapproval of this policy of retrenching 
at the expense of the old workers, and to make a vigorous 
protest to the officers of the Post-office Department, it was 
decided that the matter be referred to President Gompers to 


*The appeal was | published i in the February, 1915, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and the A. F. of L. Weekly News 


Letter of January 23. 





























take such action as he can to assist the National Federation 
of Post-office Clerks in the matter. 

Every effort will be made to adjust the jurisdictional con- 
troversy between the straw and felt hat workers and the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America. 


President Gompers submitted a communication addressed tg 
him by Chester M. W right, managing editor of the New York 
Call, in which was submitted a copy of the proclamation issued 
by the committee of the Socialist party urgiff® the workers of 
the country to join unemployment demonstrations on Febru- 
ary 12. Mr. Wright asked if the A. F. of L. could not issue 
some sort of a proclamation to the labor press of the country. 

President Gompers was directed to prepare a reply to Mr. 
Wright declining to co-operate along the line suggested and 
informing him that the A. F. of L. is working along well de- 
fined lines to bring relief to the unemployed. 

President Gompers submitted his reply which was approved 
by the E. C. and ordered sent. (The letter is published in 
another part of this magazine.) 


It was decided that the members of Horse Hair Dressers’ 
Union, No. 12889 of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who are out 
on strike, should be allowed financial assistance from the de- 
fense fund. 

President Gompers was directed to continue correspondence 
with the Amalgamated Glass Workers’ International Associa 
tion of America, and the Brotherhood of Painters relative 
to the amalgamation of the two organizations 


The charter application of the Brushm: akers’ Local Union of 
Chicago, Illinois, was referred to Secretary Morrison for fur- 
ther correspondence. 

The question of the reinstatement of the International 
Brotherhood of Tip Printers in the A. F. of L., was referred 
to Organizer Frayne to bring about a conference between the 
representatives of the Tip Printers, and the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders and other organizations in interest 
for the purpose of investigation and deciding the question of 
jurisdiction. 

The communication from the Director of Congresses of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, asking if the A. F. of L. desires a 
special day to be observed at the exposition, to be known as 

‘American Federation of Labor Day,”’ and if it is desired that 
a hall be reserved for formal sessions of the convention, was 
referred to President Gompers and Secretary Morrison for fur- 
ther correspondence. 

The communication from the Building Trades’ 
A. F. of L., enclosing correspondence from the 
regard to the jurisdiction dispute over work on the 


Department, 
Machinists in 
Panama 


Exposition grounds, was referred to President Gompers for, 


further action. 


Many other matters of more or less importance were con 
sidered and disposed of, or deferred for investigation by the 
E. C. The entire week and several evening sessions were de- 
voted to consideration, discussion, and disposition of im 
portant affairs of the A. F. of L.., its affiliated organizations, and 
the general labor movement. 

It was decided that the E. C. hold its next meeting on April 
19, 1915, Washington, D. C. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


for the month of January, 1915. (The months are abbreviated 
thus; j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 





Balance on hand December 31, 1914...... $92,783 73 
4. O. P.I. A. of the U.S. & Can., tax, o, n, d, 14 370 00 
A. F. of M., tax, jan, "15. . whe aed 400 00 
B. Rn. C. of A., l-c hatters assess.......... 5 300 00 
I. U.of S. & O. E., tax, o, n, 14 . 280 00 
W. F. of M.., tax, oct, 'I4 — 116 00 
R. C.I.P. re tax, nov, 'I4 100 00 
W.R. A. U. of A., tax, oct, "14 j 73 33 


, tax, dec, "14, $61.76; 1-c hatters 
assess, $92. 64 ; ‘ ; 154 40 
I. U. of W. W. & “M L,., tax, jan, "15, $40; I-c 








hatters assess, $60 Tae 100 00 
I. W.C. A. of N. A., tax, o, n, d, "14, $21.30; l-c 
hatters assess, $10.60. . , aistie 31 90 
B. of R. P. C., tax, n, Gs "84. ie adi de whe 22 94 
I. B. & W. M. tax, o, n, d, "14, $14; l-c 
NE EERE OR BA ; 21 00 
I. B. 1 2 & T. c. Ww. A.,t ax, . dee, reer 16 60 
I. G. W. U. of A.; tax, for dec, °14.....cc6cc0. 6 
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4. New Hampshire S *.of L. 
incl sept,” 


"14, to and 


tax, oct, 


T. & L. C., East Palestine, Ohio, tax, o, n, d, "14 

C.L.C., San Bernardino, Cal, tax, june, "14, to 
and incl nov, "14.. er 

C. L. U., Binghamton, ‘N Y, tax, s,o,n,'14.... 

U.T. &L. C., Dunkirk and vicinity, N Y, tax, 
O, @ Wie Wiciish helewinc ckbns + éedactet caoxed 

CL Cay Bellingham, Ww ‘ash, ‘tax, s, 0, n, 14. 

T.&t. ¢ Olean, N Y, tax, july, "13, to and 
incl june, ‘14 : 

F. of T., Augusta, Ga, tax, 0, n, d, "14 

C. L. U., Willimantic, Conn, tax, s, o, n, '14.. 

F. L. 14441, tax, bal s, bal o, n, d, ‘14, 
$4.15; f, $4.15; df, $4.15. ° 

I. U. of S. & O. E., sup 

B. of P. D. & P. of A., sup 

New York S. F. of L., sup.. 

T. N.S. C., Washington, D C, U ‘H Bilbrey), 
commission for col premiums on bonds for 
officers of organizations......... 

I. B. of P.S. & P. M. W. of the U.S. & Can., 
ES ee akin teh cneh dn eedkeeNe 

Q. W.I. U. of N. A., sup 

Q. - eee 

J. B., local 102, sup ; 

c ‘harles E Waddell, Asheville, N C, sup. ~~ 

F.& C.M.E. 14429, sup ese 

F. L. 12552, tax, bal n; d, 14, 85c: ft 85c; df, 
sSc; 1-c hatters assess, 17c.,........++-- 

F, i. 12901, l-c hatters assess , 

E. C. & S. 13105, 7 bal o, n, "14, $11.20; f, 
$i. Me Gs eR oo cv adig cebscwdevaser 

F.L.7 231, l-c caitens assess nane 

F. L. 11617, tax, nov, '14, $4.60; f, $4.60: df, 
$4.60; 1-c hatters assess, 92c... : . 

F. L. 14760, tax, dec, "14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
ES. A AE Se Ee, SERRE ee RE i ° 

F. L. 14630, return of amount in treasury 

B.S. & A. 12646, l-c hatters assess 

F. & C. M. E. 14687, sup 

P. EB. 148s, tax, bal o, n, "14, $1.75; f, $1.75; 
d f, $1.7 . . ° 

R.P. Acris tax, nov, 14, $9; f, $9; df, $9 

F. L. 13125, tax, dec, "14, 35c; f, 35e; d f, 35e 

P. L. 12917, tax, dec, "14, 95c; f, 95e; d f, 95c; 
l-c hatters assess, 19c.. ° 

F. L. 7426, tax, o, n, '14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70e 





>. 9608, tax, bal o, 
30; d f, $7.30 


bal n, d, "14, $7.30; f, 


5. 10422, tax, dec, '14, $1.70; f, $1.70; df, 
$1.70 hes , er 

P. C. P. & B. A. 5783, tax, o, n, '14, $2.60; f, 
$2.60; d f, $2.60 ve . ecee 

S. M 9560, l-c hatters assess 

C. L. U., Bayamon, P R, sup. . we . . 

B. 8434, tax, o, n, d, ‘14, $3.45; f, $3.45; d f, 
$3.45 a ; 

B. C. C. & S. W. 10875, tax, bal n, d, '14, 
$15.45; f, $15.45; df, $15.45 

F. L. 14756, tax, o, n, ‘14, $3.40; f, $3.40; d £, 
$3.40 

G. A. & S. F. 12432, tax, bal o, n, '14, $1.10; f, 
$1.10; d f, $1.10 , 

F. L. 14333, l-c hatters assess ‘ 

R. R.S.H. & L. 14554, tax, o, un, d, "14, $1.05;f, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05.. oe 

R. T. M. & C. 11639, tax, dec, '14, $1.10; f, 
$1.10; d f, $1.10; 1-c hatters assess, 22c.... 

G. W. 14367, tax, oct, '14, 95c; f, 95e; df, 95c.. 

F. L. 13136, tax, dec, 14, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, 
$1.40 ; : . ; 

S. T. 14637, tax, n, d, '14, $1.70; f, $1.70; df, 
$1.70 b+ nt aha Cave ry eee ee 

M. P. M, 14758, tax, nov, '14, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 
40c > baile ne : nes we 006ne Oo 

T. & L. A., Marshalltown, Iowa, tax, o, n, d, 
"14 oeees 

M. D. B., etc. 13041, tax, bal o, bal n, d, 
$3.05; f, $3.05; df, $3.05... . 

C. L. U., Bellows Falls, Vt, sup 

T. & lL. oo Pekin, Ill, tax, a, s, 0, "14, $2.50; 
sup, 50c 


T. L. 7087, sup 


N. 


B. & L. ay 
a f, 
mee oocs. 


a 


P. 12866 l-c hatters assess........ 





I. N. M. 
T.&L. A, 


sept, 


7180, sup 
Peoria, Ill, tax, 
"14, $5; sup, 50c 
P. 14752, tax, pov, “14..... 
M. U. 9136, tax, dec, ’ 


april,'14, to and incl 


14, $1; 


tax, o, n, ‘d, 14, $2.40; f, ‘a0, 
l-c assess, 40c ; named 


f, $2.40; 
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.M. 9560, tax, dec, °14, $7.75; f, $7.75; d 

Sf re Ror res 23 25 

F. L. 14721, tax, nov, '14, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c.. 1 

F. & C. = E. 13227, tax, jan, '15, 40c; f, 40c; 

14472, tax, o, n, d, ‘14, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
“a fi DE «00 cavdenct epesesededesendnths 5 40 

F.I — tax, dec, 14, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
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Ss. 14548, tax, dec, "14, $2.85; f, $2.85; if, 
''8 PTT er ee ete 8 55 

































































E. . 14673, sup... bs Stee ceneceseee 2: 
14521, tax, oct, 14, ho 45; f, $6.45; if, 
‘$6.45; DE end ceccevcewesscceteesne 21 69 
ios es Alliance, Ohio, sup ee ee 50 
7. M. wv. G. W. 14766, tax, dec, 14, “51. 60; f, 
TT A a eer er 4 80 
S. P. 14669, tax, bal n, d, ‘14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 
le ccawéaksceeewe nxeendss eeheueneens 2 10 
R. R. H. & L. +. oe tax, o, n, d, ‘14, $1.35; f, 
FF oT ye § errr Se 4 05 
B. R. C. of A., mo BAR, "EBs accccdcacikeose ° 200 00 
J. T. U. of A., l-c hatters assess........... ; 120 00 
Cc. L. U., South Norwalk, Conn, tax, aug, '14, 
to and Perr eee 5 00 
U.H.S. M. & S. P. 7417, tax, n, d, , $15; f, 
Oe BG na ondessccuncecacedepeces ° 45 00 
H e. 1 P. & B. pore. tax, n, d, ‘14, $8.70; f, 
pe ee ee 26 10 
c.” c , Pine Biafi, Ark, tax, dec, 14, to and 
incl may, , eer eer 5 00 
C.L. U.. L ivermore Falls, BER GED. cécccncecs 50 
N.A. of S. E. sup. . (chinbetbneknenahe 2 50 
M. W. 11317, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, *14, j, 
"88. $2. 30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30; sup, $1.35.. 8 25 
Absolutely Pure "9 = Reiaat a daligit elaaeene 2 95 
F. of L., Fort Wayne, Ind, sup.......... wee 4 25 
> 


ce nO cas aod acon eend.o0s ° 5 00 
Made from 8. T. O. 12846, tax, acct nov, "14, 20c: f, 20c; af, 


Grape Cream of Tartar 1 a a a waeaae O 
50 
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are TTT TTC TTT 1 
NO ALUM c. 5, G. Taylor, ‘Tex, tax, o, n, d, ‘14 ee 25 
C.F. 84. Ba Springfield, Mo, tax, jan, "15, to 
and incl dec, Mdetdadseueddadsvetaancuns 10 00 
T.&L.C + weve Iowa, tax, “jan, "15, to and 
incl a "is 0 80.0500660000n 666 a gecreeses 10 00 
T. & L.A., Belleville, Ill, tax, sept, '14, to and 
4. T?S. 14591, tax, dec, '14, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, Py feb, Pekdkuheseweaes 5 00 
TREES Oar RSS pap iratiensin pees Bet $4 80 U., Norwich, Conn, tax, july, 14, to and 
B. B.R. B. & N. W. 14065, tax, nov, "14, $1. 2s; mo dec, , Reet rrr re : 5 00 
ey so tee ae i ea ae 3 75 T. C., Hillsboro, Ill, tax, n, d, ‘14, i. , a 2 50 
F. L. 14635, tax, bal s, bal o, n, '14, 90c; f, 90c; Ee >? 1. A., Muscatine, Iowa, tax, o, n, d, '14.. 2 50 
Sh rrr 2 70 S U., Mount Vernon, N Y, tax, os. "14, 
T. S. 10227, tax, bal o, bal n, d, "14, $4. 25; ‘f, ° A. and ae See oe a 10 00 
 P <dnodcuaueueenenentanks 12 75 Cc. L. U., New Britain, Conn, tax, july, ’ "14, to 
Q. W., No 21, oy Terre er rreTe rT eT oe 2 90 and Yo ere rere 5 Oo 
V. B. & A. G. B. 14201, C. L. U., Toledo, Ohio, tax, jan, "15, to and incl 
45e; df, Ge; -, $5. 6 95 june, ss Shah ct dikes ShcA owean woldes ® 5 00 
Vv. > & A.G 201. wae 09 G&. & Ga Lane er and vic nity, Ohio, tax, 
‘. 2 & LN. W. I. U. of A. nomena id : 18 50 d, 'i4, j, f, "15. acts soak 2 SU 
U. W. & P. D. 14740, tax, o, n, d, '14, $2.45; f, F. L. 14179, Ra jan, 15, $3 80: f, $3.80; d f, 
et, Mi. ncucesthehsnenunes . 7 35 $3.80; l-c hatter: assess, 77c.........-.-. 12 17 
G. W. 11407, tax, bal ‘oct, 14, 5c; f, 5c; df, 5c. ° 15 C. F. P. A. 11431, tax, dec, '14, $30.20; f, 
S. W. 12282, 1-c hatters assess.............-- 10 $30.20; d f, $30.20.... aie wne eg 90 60 
L. P. 12888, tax, n, d, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, A. W. 14473, _ oct, '14, 5 , 55e; df, 55c.. 1 65 
RR Aer 4 50 F. L. 14711, 1-c hatters assess : pa 21 
A. 14536, tax, a, s, 0, n, d, 14, "$2: f, $2; df, $2 6 €O0 F. L. 8060, tax, july, "15, $3.65; f, $3.65; d f, 
S. of C. ese, tax, o, n, d, 14, $1.35; f, $1.35; $3.65; 1- hatters assess, 73c ‘ paltddns 11 68 
i dad tanend ees tadiakwe komes 4 05 F. L. 14713, tax, occt, '14, $1.45; f, $1.45; d f, 
P. H. 11234, tax, o, n, "14, $8. 20; f, $8.20; d f, SIA4S.... i enbdentedtntadwieka ncaa 4 35 
Se Oe I, TE oan cn ccnseengvesss 25 77 I. S. & T. R. U. of A., tax, o, n, d, '14, $12; 
L. W. 14609, tax, acct n, acct d, 14, $19.7 4 F l-c Gace oe ecards 50m cada 18 00 
$19.72; d f, $19.72; 1-c hatters assess, ‘3. 62 16 N. F. of P. O. C., 1-c hatters assess.......... 30 00 
Cc. L. U., Meriden, LT Wet nay one need 1 25 T.C. T. U. of A., es es ae 20 00 
J E McGoran, Spokane, Wash, sup.......... 50 I. B. of E. W., tax, dec, '14..... ih dren leds 241 40 
Bt Sle PE Gn cee éetecdccecee exes aeeen 50 SeeRi es Te & | Sere 200 00 
Ce Me Doc eauecedegeneecensce ease 1 25 D.af BP. a. & P., tan, Gane, "24. 2.200. cpa 516 68 
Julian Swanson, Hay ward, Se 25 T.G. & L. N. W., l-c ar er assess...... ‘ 9 25 
F. L. 11618, tax, n, d, "14, $3. 40: . $8. 40; d f, F. & C. M. E. 13206, c hatters assess....... 22 
$3.40; Es iksenme enn 11 80 Cc. Lk. e. Berlin, N H, as aoe Oh Gle ; a 1 25 
} F. L. 11618, l-c hatters assess.............. 17 Q. W. 1, sup... eS TAN ’ on 2 25 
6. C.L. a Gardner, Mass, sup........ ke : 10 00 QO. W. L "U.of N. A. , sup. ote 1 25 
1. T. U., 1-c hatters assess Oe i fie tt ote ’ ‘ 599 32 O. E. A. 12755, tax, bal o, bal n, d, , $1.75; 
B. I. u” ee |, | ae ree : 2 68 f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, $8.. hf 13 25 
I. &S. W. 14417, tax, n, d, 14, j, 15, $1.50; f, L. P. 14483, tax, hal o, bal n, d, , $3.90: 
$1.50; d f, $1.50.. Me RE ioe 4 50 f, $3.90; df, $3.90; sup, $1.86........:... 13 56 
F. A. 12270, tax, jan, ’ » $5; f, $5; df, ; oe 15 00 L. P. 14483, 1-c hatters assess............... 62 
F. & G. 14660, Se. Pn 14, 60c; f, 60c; d f, o ©. O. at Be Wa Oe, Gee, FG... 0-0: ‘ = 6 03 
be gekeens 64n090000608.6595660 40022 R48 1 80 B. & C. W. I. U. of A., tax, o, n, d, ctawede 331 20 
L. M. A.M.C. & B. W.of N. A. ea eWedite 
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11. W. County, ©. t & L. se pais. Ill, tax, jan, 
Ray SO oS, | eRe ee $10 00 
T.&L.A., Marietta, Ohio tax, aug, '14, to and 
| solute y, re EON SR A papery lpg 5 00 
i L. T. iY gape Texas, jan, "15, to and incl 
i SE TEs 4d aN eG Ne pchagounane tona¥ 5 00 
jand Delicious. Willspa Biaibor 1. a i: C, Raymond, Wass 
; jan, '15, to and incl june, Me Es So satet l 5]00 
| T. & L. C., Wallace, Idaho, tax, j, f, m, ‘15, 
I #2. $0: TD Pcs withethés44000800600060 3 00 
q T. & L. A., Columbus, Ga, tax, i OM "36. <0 2 50 
T. C., Anderson, Ind, tax, j, a, s, "14 ors 2 50 
T. &t.. Co 1 eee Mich, tax, sept, "14, to 
| SIE PEE ooo coo civaneve ste cisas 5 00 
i U. M. 14493, tax, n, d, ‘14, $20; f, $20; df, 
$20...... rnsie<arnctahte Curae 60 00 
H Cc, Aw tax, jan, ‘15, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, 
| $1.20; 1-c hatters assess, 24c.............+; 3,84 
i} ©. B. C. 14693. tax, nov, '14, $2 40: f, $2.40; 
| @ 6 BEG cn sss Je duadeatibnias 7 20 
Hy H.N. & A. 14767, tax, dec, ‘14, $1. ‘50; ‘f, $1. 50; 
| "t } ° Sepeeee nicsasenaaesaheese 4 50 
i] H. N. W. 7180, tax, jan, ‘15, $4.30; f, $4. 30; 
| d f, $4.30... 12 90 
| G. M. G. T. L. & H. 14377, tax, dec, 14, 
j $5.15; f, $5.15; df, $5.15 ; 15 45 
ZT. Ge Syne, Wash, tax, dec, ‘13, to and incl 
feb, a wTeyres 12 50 
Cc. M. 14061; tax, "dec, 14, “$1 90; f, "$1.90; d f, 
$1.90; 1-c hatters assess, 38c ‘ ; 6 08 
| M. M. W. 8809, tax, bal o, bal 1 n, bal d, ‘14, 
| $1.93; f, $1.94; df, $1593............ 5 80 
| An ideal beverage, of high i S. B. B. & P. 8934, tax, d, ’14, j, "15, $1. 70; f, 
S d d t 7 . | $1.70; df, $1.70; 1-c hatters assess, 17¢. ot 5 27 
F. L. <13048, tax, nov, "14, $3.58; f, $3.50; . 
grade and great nulrilive value || fy iSO. tan, aan, ° 50; f, $3.50; df ois 
R.R. a "&L. <— tax, n, acct d, °14, $2.13; 

[——— onan - OE, Wc kansas hui de eucaseness 6 40 
| < oD) UOT GT (1) ~- 14726, tax, a" 14, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, om 
(oe _— — ! ts ge Plea ne ee a IOC OE Re 

, os (WAL C2) F. M. 14276, tax, 0, n, 14, $2.90; f, ss df, 
ae ES TER BAKER &C | $2.90; 1-c hatters assess, 29c...,..... 8 99 
Limiteco i - 4 P. F. 42, A 00 ndonesee+000se4n0seceseues 2 10 
| DORCHESTER, MASS. |F-=_))// F. & C. M. E. 13227, 1-c hatters assess. ...... 08 

} ESTABLISHED esol S. & T. M. 12757, tax, jan, '15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
r . 1750 90c; 1-c hatters assess, 18c..........-+e+05 2 88 

— es P. B. W. 11757, tax, jan, "15, 5Sc; f, 55e; d f, 
= 55c; 1-c hatters assess, llc.........-+.+++- 1 76 
F. L. 12102, tax, bal o, bal n, ‘bal d, °14, bal j, 90 

3.90; f, $3.90; d f, $3.90...........+. 

TS SLB.. tax, 0, m, d, ‘14, $170.18; 1- assess, FCM ie 14687, tax, bal n.d. 14, G0e; f, 
IPSS 2c ¢teneciawecnnseneinsasesan-ses $255 27 “ le apeaaaalinipalimiee fa 2 80 
F.S. T. C. & P. 14307, back tax, bal nov, ‘14, ots B Gc; sup, $1. a. sedewes 2 25 
_, $15.80; f, $15.80; d f, $15.80; sup, $3.50. ... 50 90 A. A. of S. & E. R. E. of A., sup.........-++. 4 00 

3 & 5. P. W. 9605, SUD. 00... 000 scesceece 16 00 S.H.N. & A. 14742, tax, bal o, bal n, '14, j, ‘15, 
agi I Ser = ES ee 1 00 $2.55; f, $2.55; df, $2.55; sup, 50c......... 8 15 
- A. P. & B. of A., 1-c hatters assess 14 00 C.T. & L. A., Tampa, Fla, sup........... id 6 25 
B. P. A. 13167, tax, 0, n, "14, $2.20; f, $2.20; df, CG. L. U., Woodland, Me, sup..............-- 1 00 
Snes simeniiekesaakcundatnadenen 6 60 B. T. Sec, Buffalo, N Y, sup. ..... 25 

© * te , Bangor, Me, tax, july, '14, to and incl Cc. 3. ary tax, n, d, "14, j, "15, $15. 3:% « 

. lec. Sp RSA pt PIT 4 0 Sete 5 00 TR) ry eT et” eRe: 49 25 
~&L.A., ( srand Junction, Colo, tax, aug, '14, Tony Burch, Coal Creek, Colo, sup...... a 25 

2 and incl jan, °15.. in caninheehhas 5 00 S. C. & J. 14596, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘14, 

1. 8306, tax, bal o, bal ; n, d, "14, $1.10; f, j, 15, $3.05; f, $3.05; df, $3.05; 1-c hatters 
p 3-10; 4 aie aie gc ane “ee ay 3 30 assess, 55c ‘ ies eens 9 70 
d oe tax, bal o, n, '14, $5.30; f, $5.30; S.C. & J. 14596, initiation fees ienctekenn enue 50 
= 3 _ RE ES Rieti RD 15 90 A. M.C. & B. W. of N.A., sup. —_ swe 31 30 
F. L. 12644, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, $2; f, Mi Se, Bl, , nccnecss caste iaonan 32 
eae... 7 00 ye  ERRRE pseesee 60 
F. L. 14636, tax, bal oct, 14, 15¢ ; f,alSe; df, F. L. 14465, sup.. nied ; ‘ er 92 
aw i sto stersreeeeesecesessecesscecsens 45 I. P. E. U. of N. A., tax, dec, ‘14 aden 33 98 
14692, tax, o, n, d, '14, $3; f, $3; df, $3 9 00 C. L. U., Wilder, Vt, sup....... capil 10 00 
S&B. Cc. 13152, tax, bal dec, '14, 5c; f, 5c; df, 5c 15 L. L. 14775, sup. . as 10 00 
*"$390. 899, tax, dec, 14, $3.90; f, $3.90; d f, C. L. U., South Omaha, Nebr, tax, a, s, 0,14. 2 50 

so rata nse” woecscoceces e2ccsees rote 11 70 F. T. & L. C., San Diego, Cal, tax, jan, "15, to 
1. S. 10399, tax, jan, “15, $8.15; f, $8.15; d f, and incl dec, "15.......... 10 00 

$8.15; I-c hatters assess, $1.63............ 26 08 C. L. U., Lockport, N Y, tax, july, "14, to and 
F. L. 8227, tax, bal oct, 14, 20c; f, 20c; d f, 20c 60 incl dec, 4 ania 5 00 

F. L. 6925, tax, o, n, '14, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c 2 70 C. C. R. F. 1417 1, tax, bal jan, "15, 30c; f, 30c; 
T. T. C., Thurber, Texas, TU veinnccceuchenne 12 "  "f  TRQuejin ithe pia RE Soe 90 

F&C M. E. 13210, tax, jan, '15, 85c; f, 85¢; F. L. 8806, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, d, 14, $2.90; 
Me. o. 7 —o. RE aR ate 3 05 f, $2.90; d f, $2.90; 1-c hatters assess, 58c. 9 28 

7 ranstan, Vancouver, B C, sup. 2 25 F. L. 7087, tax, bal o, bal n, d, '14, $11.15; f, 
T. & L. A., Massilon, Ohio, sup.............. 50 $11.15; df, $11.15. pepe mentee AB 33 45 

a‘ €.2.¢. Manitowac. Rf ae 1 25 W.S. P. A. 12600, oo, n, w % "14, j, 15, $2.40; f, 
I. U. of C. D. & C.'M., tax, 0, n, d, ‘14, $6; IEEE WEI ui.cs5icaccneveuctsaces 7 20 
u anet i< ethers aupens, G2.........ccccces 8 00 H. S. 12347, "L-e hatiers SR, onnk2dedhenke en 48 
LB . : Ww. on H. G., tax, o, n, d, 36 00 B.C. C. & S. W. 10875, 1-c hatters assess... . 311 

oy Aa den M. w. of the U. $a Gas, " C.C. &S.O. — tax, bal o, n, "14, $13.20; f, 
tam ot LS oe eee eee 57 70 $13.20; d f, LA rE erkee 39 60 

of the U. . W. of A., tax, j, f m, "15..... 1,040 00 ye eG ” Scihdetcon, 'N Y, tax, may, ’14, to 
T.C., New Haven, Conn, tax, a, exe 2 50 I TS cnc vida cuntenes.cadeen ie 5 00 
T. & & L. A., Centerville, Iowa, oo s, "0, n,'14.. 2 530 F. T.C., Colorado Springs, Colo, tax, s, o,n, "14 2 50 
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S. R. 14336, tax, dec, 
T. T. & D. 
S.H.N. & A. 
et J. 14768, tax, dec, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 


2.C. & S. 
*. L. 10185, tax, 
. 14701, tax, dec, 
«. P. 14751, tax, dec, 


Ss Se re Oe a OE 
M. R. W. 14320, tax, an, 


df, 40c 
f, 75¢ 


f, 40c; 
"14, 75c; 


14444, tax, jan, '15, 40c; 
-L. = tax, bal o, bal n, d, 
‘d f, 


"14, 60c; f, 60c; df, 60c 


F. L. 14713, tax, bal oct, '14, 20c; f, 20c; d f, 
20c 
H.N. & A. 14715, tax, bal n, bal d, '14, j, "15, 


$10.90; f, $10.90; df, $10.90 


T. T. & D. 12719, tax, jan, '15, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
d f, $1 2! 

F.L. 12 ag! sup 

M. \ W. 12674, sup 


P. & B. 7073, sup 
14344, tax, nov, '14, $2.30; f, $2.30; df, 
$2.30; sup, $2.25 

107 95, sup 

& C. M. E. 13227, sup 

& R. P. 14776, sup 

& D., sup 

14777, sup 

14777, sup 

14777, initiation fees 

l-c hatters assess 
tax, o, n,d,'14 
C., Streator, Ill, 
and incl june, '15 


tax, july, 14, to 


"14, 75e; 
12719, sup 
14742, sup 


f, 75c; df, 75c¢ 


E. C. * S. 14528, tax, jan, "15, 75; f, 75e; df, 


initiation fee, 25c 

14528, 1-c hatters assess 

dec, "14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 7 
"14, 50c; f, 50c; df, Ng 
$1.75; f, $1.75; df, $1.75; 
l-c hatters assess, 35e 


75c; 


Y. W. 14639, tax, jan, '15, $3.70; f, $3.70; df, 
$3.70. 
Cc. & S. W. 10184, tax, bal o, 


bal n, d, ‘14, 
$1.95; f, $1.95; df, $1.95 ‘ . 
sup : 
"15, $1.90; f, $1.90; 





t 


00 


50 


13. 


df, by .90; sup, 50c 
i ae Jamestow .. N Y, 
A.A. ofS & E. of A., sup 
J. W. 14494, tax, a. bal n, a "14, 
df, 95c; sup, 85c 


. 


95c; f, 95c; 


J. W. 14494, l-c hatters assess 
C. L. C., Portsmouth and vicinity, Ohio, sup 
I. C. A. & F. W. U. of the U. S. & Can., tax, 
o, n, d, '14, $24; sup, $1 
I.C. A. & F. W. etc., I-c hatters assess 
J. & E. O. 14601, tax, "dec, "14, $1.20; f, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20; sup, 50c 
F. L. 14644, tax, jan, 15, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, 
$2.20; sup, 5c; 1-c hatters assess, 37¢ 
F. L. 13048, sup 
Q. W. I. U. of N. A., sup aid 
S. P. 12866, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, "14, 45c; f, 
45c; d f, 45c; sup, $1.25 nate 
. a &T _C., La Salle, Ill, tax, £5 Ss... 
L. T.C . Peru, Ind, tax, 0, n, d, 
‘Es Gon CWitmington, N C, tax, d, 14, j.f,’ 


Tt. Cw > ere Ill, tax, july, '14, to mea 
dec, ’ 

Rhode Island S. F. of L. 
incl june, '15 

F. L. 11434, tax, n, d, 

$2.50 ‘ : — 

.W. P. A. 14284, tax, dec, "14, $1.75; f, $1.75; 

f, $1.75; 1-c hatters assess, 35c : 

. 12916, tax, nov, '14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c.. 

.1.&G.W.W. 10943, tax, jan, iS, $13. 85; 

f, ‘si3. 85; df, $13.85; 1-c hatters assess, $2.77 

. 13128, tax, bal o, bal n, d, "14, 90c; f, 90c; 


, tax, july, 14, to and 


"14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 


et 


'14, 35¢: f, 35e; df, 35c. . 
14, $1.80; f, $1.80; 


90c 
14593, tex, ‘dec, 
, tax, bal o, n, 


o Mee 14679, tax, nov, 14, 80c; f, '80c; df, 80c. 

~- 14694, tax, nov, 14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c. . 

: L. 8279, tax, n, d, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 

2.50; 1-c hatters assess, 25c 

T. O. 11498, tax, jan, '15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c. 

L. I. P. A. 14622, tax, dec, '14, $4.05; f, $4.05; 
05 
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$49 to 559 % 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
14. H.N.M. P. & B. 6170, tax, bal o, bal n, d, 15. F. sc M. E. 14057, tax, bal jan, "15, 17c; f, 
$5.85; f, $5.85; df, $5.85 $17 55 17c; d f, 16c $0 50 
A. S. of P. E. 9003, tax, jan, ‘15, $1.30; f, $1.30; A.S. 2% E. 9003, sup 1 04 
d f, $1.30. 3 90 C.L. U., Marceline, Mo, tax, d, ’14, j, f, "15 2 50 
F. L. 13153, tax, bal n, bal d, "14, j, "15, $1.10; T. L. rs Livingston, Mont, tax, june, ‘14, to 
f $1.10; d f, $1.10 3 30 and incl nov, ‘I4.. 5 00 
F. 12756, tax, bal o, bal n, d, '14, $3.20; f, F. . 14651, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal o, bai n, 
$3. 20; d f, $3.20 s , 9 60 14, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10 3 30 
T. O. 10795, tax, bal d, j. 15, 60c; f, 60c; df, B. oe 12333, tax, jan, "15, $1.65; f, $1.65; d f, 
60c : , : 1 80 $1.65; 1-c hatters assess, 33c , 5 28 
F. L. 14770, tax, jan, "15, $2.15; f, $2.15; d f, R.R.S. H. & L. 14436, tax, jan, '15, 70c; f, 70; 
$2.15. . 6 45 d f, 70c; sup, 56c. 2 66 
. P. 14728, tax, bal n, bal d, 4, j, "15, $1.40; T. P. 10384, tax, jan, "15, $1.15; f, $1.15; d f, 
a $1.40; d f, $1.40 , ‘ 4 20 $1.15; 1-c hatters assess, 23c , 3 68 
F. & C. M. E. 14057, tax, acct jan, '15, 83c; f, F. L. 14646, tax, jan, '15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35e; 
84c; df, 83c; l-c hatters assess, 24c. 2 74 sup, 28¢ cee 1 33 
U. L. 14379, sup 4 00 w. P. C. 10830, tax, jan, '15, 65c; f, 65e; d f, 
M. W. 14502, tax, jan, "15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 65c; 1-c hatters assess, 1 3c 2 08 
$1.35; sup, 50c RES S 4 55 F. L.. 14365, tax, jan, "15, $2.15; f, $2.15; d f, 
M. W. 14502, 1-c hatters assess 27 2.15 : 6 45 
T.C., Everett, Wash, tax, d, '14, j, f, 15, $2.50; F. i. 14646, i-c hatters assess 07 
ae ' 3 00 I. U. of J. H.S.of U.S. & Can., tax, o, n, d, "14. 114 00 
F. L. 14738, tax, n, d, ’14, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; I. U. J. Ne S. of U.S. & Can., sup -oned 2 25 
sup, ‘ 2 80 C. Or . 13122, tax, jan, '15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 
“~ Cook, Canton, Ohio, sup 25 70c; ‘su , 56c.. eeatbbaee 2 66 
F. L. 10128, sup. ' 1 25 I. A. of T. S. E. of A.. sup 3 00 
15. S. & D. L. 14272, tax, jan, "15, $2.35; f, $2.35 T. & L. 2. Hannibal, Mo, 0. . 25 
(2 | Sa 7 OS U. T. & L. A., Louisville, Ky, 25 
B.S. & A. 12646, tax, bal ; o, d, 14, om 70; f, Co. & Ce Mahoning County. "Domahohnne. 
$5.70; d f, $5.70 ‘ . 17 10 Ohio, sup : 1 00 
F. L. 12985, acct 1 -c hatters assess. 249 S. G. M. P. 14624, tax, bal o, bal n, '14, i, "15, 
M. E. 11809, tax, bal n, d, ‘14, $1.85; f, $1.85; $3.15; f, $3.15; d f, $3.15; sup, Ic ee 9 46 
d f, $1.85; 1-c hatters assess, 36c 5 91 S. D. 6721, su 1 25 
S. H. C. 13152, tax, jan, "15, $2.05; f, $2.05; 2. Ww. rt U. of N. A., 3 50 
d f, $2.05.... nae 6 15 L. 8227, tax, n, d, ove $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
B.S. + H. 11759, tax, jan. "43, 85c; f, 85c; df, :: ry om, $2.10 5 85 
: » edatetacsn 2 55 L. 14640, tax, bal o, bal n, d, ’14, $3.95; f, 
H. Ww. A. 14439, tax, jan, "15, 50c; f, 50c; d f, $3.95: d f, $3.95; sup, 50c Pee: ‘ 12 35 
50c 1 50 W.R. & R. W. 14565, sup. 1 60 
F. L. 14747, tax, n, d, °14, $2.80; f, $2.80; df, F. L. a ee _ 2 60 
$2.80; 1-c hatters assess, 21c 8 61 16. C. L. U., Tiffin, Ohio, sup eas 50 
N. & A. 14755, tax, dec, '14, $9.75; f, $9. 75; U.N. c "6939, i-c hatters assess. 210 
i ¢ ee 29 25 S.C. & R. 10886, tax, dec, '14, $s; f, $5) df. $s 15 00 
C. F. T. S. 11939, tax, dec, 14, 90c; f, 90c; d f, S. W. 11095, tax, n, d, '14, 80c; f, 80c; 2 40 
90c; 1-c hatters assess, 18c heen 2 88 U. B. of C. & J. of A., tax, nov, "14........... 1,382 00 
S. M. U. of the L. I. N. ¥. 14759, tax, dec, 14, H. & R. E., etc. tax, dec, 14 412 72 
40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c; l-c hatters assess, 10c. 1 30 M.G. B.C. & R. P. 14780, su ; 10 00 
S.M.U: of the L. I. N.Y. 14759, initiation fee. 25 M. G. B.C. & R. P. 14780, tax, feb, '15, $1.95; 
As «9 "Hee e 1 36 f, $1.95; d f, $1.95 ; : 5 85 
pS 6 06.00 sock awewes duece 72 wel A. >< P. & S. F. of U.S. & Can, I-c hatters 
C. W. 14778, sup... . sr toesnachtheae a> 83}. Beeeksainicess 320 00 
Cc. W. 14778, initiation fees — 52 50 I. B. of of M. of W. E.. tax, dec, ’i4, $54 24; 
C. I. U. of N.A., l-c a ones 41 00 hatters assess, ike saceeh ed , 135 24 
eae ee | aa 27 33 I. U. of E. C., tax, dec, 14 18 06 
A OO | ORS 387 84 S. & M. we B. 10333, tax, n, d, ’14, 90c; f, 90¢; 
B. & S. W. U., tax, oct, ’14, $246.50; I-c hatters d f, 90c 2 70 
EE ck nkncivthsaneveune ts 604 58 F. W. 14317, tax, nov, '14,  85e; f, 8Sc; d f, 85c 2 55 
B. of P. D. & P. of A., i-c hatters assess. 775 02 F. L. 14636, tax, bal n, d, 14, $2.45; f, » $2. 45; 
U. P. & H. E. W. of A., tax, n, d, "14, $3.25; (See ; 7 35 
acct l-c hatters assess, $1.67............. 4 92 F. L. 12412, 1-c hatters assess. 54 
a Fe Ee: . 10 00 W.. 13130, tax, jan, ‘15, = i 4 $2.20; df, 
L. P. 14751, tax, bal nov, '14, Se; f, Se; df, Sc.. 15 ec e6a0eucy : 6 60 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 



















WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses, We sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 






































































d f, $1.20.... VéUNkese skentediwebee 3 60 S. of L. T. 14745, tax, dec, '14, 50c; f, '50c; df, 


~ 








Rochester, N.Y. New Albany, Ind. 
16. F. L. poems, tax, dec, "14, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, 18. P. B. W. 11757, sup......eeeeceereeecerees $0 44 
Ns «tetdmhstoeeses0nn0seansnenenes $5 40 ae at Os SE Mis wecesgcvesquenceness 60 
S.T. & B. "14188, tax, dec, '14, $1.10; f, $1. 10; . & W. 14139, tax, nov, 14, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
i 5 eer era 3 30 GR, Bs Sc ceeccuenesngcenenecenesnese 5 10 
E.C. P. 14585, tax, dec, '14, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c; C. & W. 14139, tax, dec, ’14, $1; f, $1; df, $1. 3 00 
SNe SEO OE ‘ 1 12 F L. 14718, 1-c hatters assess............... 50 
S. C. & J. 14736, tax, bal n, bal d, "14, j, '15, U. L. 14190, tax, bal n, d, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
95Sc; f, 95c; d f, 95c; 1-c hatters assess, 49c... 3 34 ee ED, GIR vn cscccneccsecveceses 3 20 
S.C. & J. 14736, initiation | Sea 50 R. R. L. 14684, tax, n, d, 14, 70¢; f, 70c; d f, 
U. L. 13018, tax, n, d, "14, $6.55; f, $6.55; d f, Pils de eaneen ska adewines tan eeerexanes 210 
Dh ctv hawiadhdtnehenweinena 19 65 M. W. W. 12674, tax, jan, '15, $5.80; f, $5.80; 
F. L. — 4, tax, dec, '14, $4.70; f, $4. 70: ‘df, CS, Senos 40560020 i tae akeeware 17 40 
Ds keGhetbhenhedahes-<d0h0gnen06n eds 14 10 S. W. 10519, tax, bal n, d, 14, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
C.L. C. » Marysviite Cal., tax, o,n,d,'l4...... 2 50 d f, $1.05; l-c hatters assess, l6c.......... 3 31 
Kanawha Valley C. L. U. Ne ell Ww Va), B. - 10167, tax, jan, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $1. 3 00 
tax, apr, '14, to and Se Ere 7 50 F. L. 7426, tax, dec, 14, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c; 
T. & L. A., Aurora, Ill, tax, jan, '15, to and incl l-c hatters assess, 7c, i ae ae aN ek aie 6 1 12 
eee ree 10 00 J. W. 14470, tax, o, n, , $2.55; f, $2.55; df, 
L. C., Houston, xas, tax, dec, 14, ‘to and incl Dis ekbnavhk ence esicea kh cake se knee 7 65 
a, SSPE 10 00 , F.L. 14566, tax, o, n, d, '14, $1.80; f, $1.80; df, 
T. & L. C., Kalamazoo, Mich, aug, °14, to and OF err rrp re ere Pree 5 40 
ain peti nhedind ch enneeakuaes 5 00 P. P. 14743, tax, — oh $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 
C., Anacortes, Wash, july, Ps kc hewn nie Oks es eee benheeeeeekienes 3 45 
‘incl “4. aca eternal 5 00 F. L. 147 16, tax, dec, 14, 55c; f, 55ce; df, 55c. 1 65 
C. L. U., Gloversville, N Y, tax, j, f, m, 15... 2 50 F. & C. M. E. 13210, a hatters assess....... 17 
C. & F. W. 14777 7, initiation fees........... 20 50 Pe Mey ME ME ccc e<cvaccoesecncgecesenss 2 44 
H. N. & A. 14655, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, S. P. 13093, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 14, -" 
d, ‘14, $8.55; f, $8.55; df, $8.55........... 25 65 ‘15, $3.45; f, $3.45; df, $3.45; sup, $3.36 13 71 
F. = 8769, tax, jan, "15, $1.65; f, $1.65; df . ye  & % Pr ereeyeerTe™ 50 
a: REE RRR ene eee) eee 4 95 i 12362, tax, bal n, bal d, "14, jan, °15, 85c; 
Ww. P. INI SERCERS Ra ae  ee 52 GSe; & C, Goes Gap, BITS... ccccccccccces 5 05 
Ss. T. B. &C. 11773, sup.......-.-+++seeeees 38 rT. &L.Cc., Freeport, re er 25 
F. a 14317, tax, dec, '14, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; I. A. of B. & S. 1. W., SUP... ee eee eee eee ees 48 40 
tithes obese eeaeeaes at mbace aes 4 05 F. L. 14762, tax, dec, 14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 7 
NM. 14350, tax, jan, "15, 90¢; {, 90c; d f, 90c; l-c hatters assess, 15c...........5qpeeeess 2 40 
eile Ea ee a oan aie 22 70 F. L. 12953, tax, bal oct, "14, 40c; f, he, df, 
N. M. 14350, 1l-c hatters assess............ : 22 40c; l-c hatters assess, $1.25............. 2 45 
S. M. 9560, sup..... : ireeawd 16 00 M. M. & T. W. 10263, 1-c hatters assess...... 25 
V.B. & A.G. B. 14201 sup. aenme : 40 R. R. L. 14598, tax, d, 14, j, ‘15, 90c; f, 90c; 
le ee ee Ale I. ococeceecaseccesceee 3 72 ‘, U 90c; initiation fee, 50c..............5. 3 20 
Pe iced sdaeudkuneevueewnees 56 Te ee 2 10 
OO ee 62 19. Florida S. F. of L., tax, jan, '15, to and incl 
18. C.M.1.U. of A., tax, nov, '14, $268.66; 1-c hat- nn00$o4d068006450604400s 00 taeees 10 00 
Do stew St” ” aaa ab a ea aetna 671 66 a 12696, tax, d, '14, jan, 15, $1.55; f, $1.55; 
C. L. U., Henderson, Ky, tax, nov, "14, to and ar Ee at eenees cavnnneeeecscoucasese 4 65 
I eT eek dan ea ieee o ue 5 00 F.S. & H. 14270, tax, dec, '14, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
T. C., Carterville, Ill, tax, j, f, m,’15........ ? 50 d f, $1.80 5 40 
T. & L. F., New eunewiel, N J, tax, aug, '14, 10 00 
.* = incl |, reer 5 00 owe Ged 
. Westfield, Mass, tax, july, "14, to and eee iwneeeee es Renawne es 20 85 
— My , er yer 5 00 G. A. & S. F. 12432, tax, dec, 14, $1 05; f, 
T. & L. A., Jacksonville, Ill, ‘tax, a, s, 0, "14 2 50 fF Ue Sarre 315 
F. L. 12985, tax, jan, '15, $12.45; f, $12.45; df, G. W. 14402, tax, bal o, bal n, d, '14, 75c; f, 
OE) SR eran 43 35 "| ho etree ee ere ae 2 25 
E.O. & P. 14215, tax, nov, i4, $5;f, $5; - df, "$5 15 00 ae ye dec, 14, $5; f, $5; df, $5.... 15 00 
F. L. 12901, tax, bal o, bal n, d, 14, $3; f, $3; B.C.C. & S. 10875, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘14, 
q ye s ater d 9 00 j, "15, $14. io. . $14.10; df, $14.10; initiation 
F. 12509, tax, bal o, bal n, d, ’14, ‘$i. 15; f, Pi « dels cmdcanbcmine ben wemn eens 44 80 
$i 15; df, $1.15. ; 3 45 a W. W. 9840, tax, jan, 15, $10; f, $10; df, 
M. B. C. & R. P. 14765, tax, d, “14, i. "15, EET EE 30 00 
;f, $7; df, $7 21 00 B. ®. 14602, tax, d, '14, j, ‘15, $1. 10; f, $1.10; 
L. 4 14718, tax, bal n, d, 14, $1. 20; f. $1. 20; d f, $1.10; 1-c hatters assess, llc.......... 3 41 
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|! Secure Your Patentor Return My Fee 


Manufacturers want Mills patents. Write for free booklet, “How to get 


your patent and make your profits thereon.” 


I assist in selling your patent. 

















MANSELL F M | LLS Registered U.S. 215 Commercial Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
. Patent Attorney WASHINGTON, D.C. 

20. Bh tints thbadend sess abhawetatesscbes $1 50 . T. & L.A., New Athens, IIl, pam } Com, °08.... $2 50 
C. M. & i, * ho, © &. &. .. aap Kenataantexdi 3 00 F. of T., Athens, Ga, tax, jf, m Deb veh unde< 2 50 
Be We Ge Be ie ie eGR. co stceccecessecs 1 25 Ww oming S. F. of L., =. seeeceseess 2 50 
Ke & Os Gs Miles City, Mont, sup........... 85 Ss... B & A. A. 14287, sup. iveetdeee 28 
C.W. & A.W Se eksbidaihs wamrawhicd seals 1 50 FL, 12988 tor, bela, , +s 15, 60c; f, 600: df, 
ee Rr ee 16 00 Ne Fo okt 6 neertscewesurdbecded 3 45 
W. 13130, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ia 15c; f, F. L. 12988, 1-c hatters assess............... 12 

“Tis oT Ss 7 | Sees 2 89 it, hill ah a wvis-otu.e6t bebo esas 1 00 
ig EE Ee Min nétmehsneddanadeudeeaene 25 L. M. 14604, y hatters a SI. oc cccccoctess 59 
S. BH. C. USISZ, Sup. 22s ccesescvccescccceses 175 C. L. U., East Millinocket, Me, sup.......... 25 
F. L. 11478, tax, jan, '14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df T. & L. C., Eau Claire, Wis, “ Pekar abe 50 

A Pt Cie cenadeskeensachsnmaens 5 26 F. A 14342, tax, jan, "15, $5; f, $5; d f, $5; 

G. M. 14319, tax, dec, 14, $9.20; f, $9.20; df, "CSR 18 60 

Is eae uwegeneeahedenad 29 80 U. . C., Butler, Pa, tax, oct, "4, to and incl 
U. G. W. of A., EE ee ee eee ) eee | ROPE eet 5 00 
F. of M. T. 14221, tax, bal n, bal d, , "15 H. S. »P. 12353, tax, bal o, ‘14, i. "15, $1; f, $1; 

$9.25; f, $9.25; df, $9. 25; sup, $5.92" 33 67 df, $1; sup, $1.08....... jasvdeledse 4 08 
F. L. 12750, tax, bal d, 14, j, "15, $2; f, $2: af, H. S. P. 12353, l-c hatters assess. some vents 35 

et Gs Sk ceed pis cddecsacnsese 7 40 F. L. 14711, tax, bal jan, ‘15, 20c; f, 20c; d f, 

F. L. 12750, 1-c hatters assess............... 38 SDs os ongedncentest piiachheeteeGetee 60 
T. & L. C., Oglesby, Ill, sup........ 5 00 22. S.H.N. & A. 14742, l-c arr Sedbece 46 

20. [C. L. C., Jamestown, oe Mets wsecusensckes 10 I.H.C.B. & C. L. U. of A., tax, n, 432 00 
T. C.S. of A. L. O. of A., tax, dec, '14........ 8 12 E.G. W. A.A. tax, ne dy 14 4.15, $1.62; 

A. B. of S. a" l-c hatters assess............. 3 25 hatters assess, 88c......... 2 50 
C. T. & L. C., New Orleans, La, tax, o, n, d,'14 2 50 S. T. B. & A. A. 14268, -_ bal o, n, ’14, $1.45; 
Silver Bow T. & L. C., Butte, Mont, tax, aug, f, $1.45; d f, $1.45; 1-c hatters assess, 45c. 4 80 

OOO “Ol. +i ccetebeenaetacs 5 00 BP. OO. BE Bh Re Bc ccc cscensccs 88 
i is ie NS «ont nk ee bu ehekaies ease 15 00 a. F. Be. & A. A. 11597, tax, jan, "15, $4. 20; f, 

T. C., Eldorado, Ill, tax, n, d, 74 See 2 50 SE Oe A nocctactncthwedsduheene 12 60 
S. T. B. & A. A. 11773, tax, Lae bal o, n, '14, L. M. 14604, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘14, j, ‘15, 

$6.60; f, $6.60; df, $6.60................. 19 80 $3.65; f, $3.65; df, $3.65............. 10 95 
C.L.C.. Dallas, Texas, tax, feb, 15, to and incl H. H. D. 12889, tax, dec, "14, $3.55; f, $3.55; 

oe in etd ebeceeteeeiedtsine wenn dm hae 10 00 OG ti Stan cinke sien cteneannsebnnned 10 65 
SG. Be A. rahe om. bal n, d, Cc. L. oa Jefferson ay, J, tax, j, f, m, '15.. 2 50 

$4is et S415: df, $4.15.........+...05. 12 45 B.C. 14753, tax, jan, ’iS Mpben f bc: dt, Soc: 

C. F. 14546, tax, dec, '14, $3: f, $4: df, $4.. 12 00 NS ae rr 2 90 
F. L. 10977, tax, dec, "14, $3.65; f. "$3. 65; df, T. & L. C., Olean, N Y, tax, july, '14, to and 

SG iit a gah os een aell eaet bine ne 10 95 incl dec 14. OL: tT 5 00 
C.S. C. 14256, tax, dec, ’14, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, Cc. T..C., New Kensington, Pa, tax, a, 2 50 

Aas 0.4 x0 ate Rb irbs0.00 seen bien 3 60 F. L. 11643, tax, jan, ‘15, $1.35; f, $1 35; at 
B. B. Ww. 14659, tax, 0, n, d, 14, “$1 .05; f, $1.05; $1 "35: i-c batters aesess, 276... cccccccsece 4 32 

"3 Pee re 3 15 S. W. 10093, tax, dec, 14, 75c; <, 75c; df, 75c.. 2 25 
C. F.'P. W. 14451, tax, n, d, "14, j. "15, $2.15; S. D. 8662, tax, dec, '14, $2; f. $2; df, ee 6 00 

f, $2.15; 4% £2. OSs aus GEC... 0 ccces 7 10 ee ites Be) 9 Oe 32 
jJ.w.& E. O. 14605; tax, bal o, bal n, d, "14, T. S. 12502, tax, dec, '14, $4.95; f, $4.95; d f, 

$6.45; f, $6.45; df, $6.45; ja SY 19 60 itive sietadhédtneddededbebsat teweees 14 85 
I. B. M. 12781, tax, jan, , $2.55; f, $2.55; oe Bs DE CRN cinch eh caesheetieddauees 50 

6 SE TEs. cc cannncsudardss 9 85 F. L. 14713, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘14, j, "15, $3.15; 

F. L. 14686, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, acct o, f, $3.15; df, $3.15; sup, $1.72............. 11 17 

acct n, acct d, 14, $2.10; f, $2.10; df, $2.10 6 30 F. L. 14713, l-c hatters assess.........-....- 75 
F.-L. — tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘14, Bo Res BOP Oy OI, 6 cin 50 ve'deccudeeces 1 87 

ee © Se Be ba news 06 0bn00dtensean< 1 20 T. F. 14558, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 14, 70c; f, 

F. L. 14711, tax, bal n, d, '14, acct j, '15, 65c; Tas OE, FORs GEM, GO.72s cc cccccccvcccsese 4 82 

f, 65c; df, UR ee aa eee 1 95 C. L. U., Shenandoah, Pa, Piisosieasbeod 50 

21. F. & N. E. 14134, tax, jan, "15, $1.50; f, $1.50; Machinists a7 Ba pabvsecedelecsdetdéese 50 

'¢ 2 F ‘ieee ype res 50 I. U. of P YL. vain. ES eae 1 00 
P. BM. T. of BM. A. tam, @ th & “Miccceee 129 96 I. B. of P. a ibe aaeseedeedeeeeaveucees 13 50 
U. I. U. of N. A., tax, o, n, d, °14.......... 70 00 ptt De odace shddcneeeegewedeudes 4 64 
G. H. P. 12588, tax, jan, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, F. L. 12692, l-c hatters assess............. 1 16 

60c; l-c hatters assess, 12c..........+.+:- 1 92 Q- We Oi ined dont be Saned bunds che tadn 3 50 
TSF. 14610, tax, dec, '14, $7.50; f, $7.50; d f, L. 12614, tax, o, n, d, 14, $1. 05; f, es OS; df, 

Dds 1-065 Anesth ahennnddbeodshenseess se 22 50 $1.05; ‘oe a os 3 16 
C. & F. W. 14777, initiation, fee sean seehednes 14 25 T.G. &L.N. W.1. U.of A., sup....... 3 10 
F. L. 13178, tax, dec, ; f, $2; d f, $2; F. L. 1424 tax, bal o, bal n, ‘bal d, "14, rhe 15, 

l-c hatters assess, he TED iy PEP Rey RN 6 51 $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, 60c......... 3 90 
N. C. 14712, tax, dec, $2.25; f, $2.25; d f, F. L. 12424, R F dibehemneadawestewnet 25 

Ds dt nites ch antank buch anttcsa ie 6 75 23. I.S. U., tax, j, f, m, '15, $44; l-c hatters assess, 

F. L. 11587, tax, bal o, n, d, "14, $2.25; f, Si 5 ebbin60 €60600046habbeaneeetankbnse 66 00 

$2.25; df, $2.25; 1-c hatters assess, 2lc..... 6 96 N.P.C. A. of A., tax, n, d, i, ¢& om, @, °38... 17 52 
Cc. E. 14757, tax, dec, "14, $1; f, $1; d f, $1. 3 00 U.P. & H.E. W.of A., bal 7 atters assess. 80 
S. T. B. & A. A. 13188, tax, dec, '14, $4. 95; f, T.C., Marion, Ill, tax, oct, '14, to and incl mar, 

oS TTS epee errr 14 85 "Es 5 0 SUNS ee hohe 0n6ws cuds obusthonetas 5 00 
F. L. 8288, tax, jan, "15, $3; f, $3; d f, $3; 1-c Cc. L. U., Omaha, Nebr, tax, aug, '14, to and 

hatters nanan, GSC... 2... scsecccccesccccece 9 63 incl _ uly, "Ens sn cvercvacecevecessoeoeue 10 00 
o ~ 5 14343, tax, dec, '14, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c. . 1 05 T. & L. A., South Chicago, Ill, tax, jan, "15, to 
F. of L., Sedalia, Mo, tax, aug, '14, to and incl and ‘nel dec, ’ — Serr S errr 10 00 

jan, SRR egy Ee edness 5 00 F. L. 13062, tax, dec, '14, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 

G. C. 14452, tax, jan, '15, $8; f, $8; df, $8.. 24 00 GES a + 005050 40800066eetes dese detects 330 
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23. F. L. 12670, tax, jan, '15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c. . $2 10 25. F. O. W. H.S. T. 14658, tax, jan, "15, $2.45; 
N. M. 14199, tax, dec, "14, 50c; f, S0c; d f, 50¢ ° 1 50 f, $2.45; d f, $2.45; sup, $1.60............ $8 95 
F. L. 14394, tax, dec, 14, $1; f, $1; df, $1. 3 00 I. & C. S. W. 14519, tax, jan, "15, ‘5c; f, 85c; 
J. P. 10367, tax, dec, '14, $3.75; f, $3. 75; df, @ ft, Ghe- amp, DIGS... .cccccqes 4 20 

. 75; 1-c hatters assess, 75c 12 00 I. & C. S. W. 14519, 1-c hatters assess. 20 
G. 14367, tax, n, d, "14, $1.90; f, $1 90; ‘af, F. L. 12692, tax, jan, "15, oan f, $5.40; df, 

190 a acl 5 70 $5.40; sup, $2.. seg addadteuabe sees 18 20 

ss 14670, tax, d, 15, $7. 30; f, ‘$7. 30; F. L. 12692, initiation ek a des eaten 2 25 

i he ie 21 90 F. L. — tax, jan, "15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35¢; 
F. L. 8786, tax, jan, "15, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, sup, 30c....... birdie ddihexuwt nee 1 35 
ed ca ct ee uankernes 5 25 P.L. en. 12602, tax, jan, 15, 55c; f, 55c; df, 
B. S. O. 14719, sup. a ator lates Aah eal: ie AP a i te 50 00 cc ndedsnndemebddsadeab lanes 1 90 
F. L. 14665, tax, o, n, '14, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c.. 2 40 P. am eB. 12602, I-c hatters assess ies ia 11 
F. L. 14635, tax, dec, '14, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; S.I. 14771, tax, jan, '15, $1.50; f, $1. 50; df, 
Seer rere rere 2 05 $1.50, ELD baked G46 64 On Shere en obs 00 
B. S. O. 14719, OO: inte tns Ceethneeiewonss 5 00 S. B.B i vcnntcaeideseeon wens 68 
i re reeekdrscckeeteedeseeuan 2 25 i cin oageesvenenabaheeddnee 6 08 
i Mis PMc ceccceseecoesceccerceseceos 16 00 ie on i te be ee eee 1 80 
8 8 ERS PE Seana 4 50 F.S. T. C. & P. 14307, tax, dec, 14, $12.35; f, 
C. L. U., Knoxville, Tenn, sup.............. 1 25 $12.35; d f, $12.35; 1-c hatters assess, $2.77 39 82 
F. L. 7241, tax, jan, ‘15, 55c; t. BSc: df, 55c; sup, M. J. 14782, PN a cececccccusesesuencesces 10 00 
nfo oR ease e Raa ae 2 09 Se Speer accuse 68 
T. O. 12846, tax, jan, 15, 35c; f, 3Se; df, 35¢e; 26. T.S. 10422, tax, jan, '15, 95c; f, 95e; df, 95ce; 

ic ck ee teeneeneedesessaeracenees 1 33 en eiai aah inne 65440 saab Ones 4 21 
F. L. 7241, i-c hatters assess................ 11 T.S8. 10432. ES, ncn casepane ieee 25 
F. L. 14696, tax, bal d, "14, j, 15, $1; f, $1; df, B. of R. R.S. of A., tax, dec, '14............. 493 

tt dneeect nk enh nenwh wih eihinea ands aueieaes 3 00 I. A. of M., tax, oct, i vk tkeadcunsek ieuunue 481 34 

25. F.L. 14676, tax, bal o, bal n, 14, 10c; f, 10c; df, W.F. of M., OE re 110 00 

TUR eee Ser ae Re fori 30 U. T. & L. c.. Tepes and vicinity, Kans, 

Cc. L. U.. Concord, NH, tax, sept, 14, to and NS Sl ae Saeieraires 2 50 

Fitton: pelea catia 5 00 F. of T., Columbia, S C, tax, aug, '14, to and 
A.M. — tax, jan, "15, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65e; NE a orn ice cheeses Wea wes wee 5 00 

eS ie A ene eee nea bine iaee 2 47 ce. a Uv. Carbondale, and vicinity, Pa, tax, 

A. aT i 14238, l-c hatters assess.............. 13 Yr Se ere ee st one 2 50 
J. B. I. U. of A., tax, o, n, d, "14, $694.28; 1-c ct. U. —— wee Pa, tax, oct, '14, to and 

hatters assess, $345. 1,039 28 i Tensei ad cece mech ine ae ee te 5 00 
B. of R. C., tax, 0, n, d, 14, $100; 1-c hatters T. & L. C., Uniontown, Pa, tax, o, acct n, '14. 1 50 

65.66 VRE E CREA CRED SESE COCO CWC 150 00 Cc. L. U., Alliance, Ohio, tax, oct, 14, to and 
I. B. of B. & I. S. B. of A., tax, 0, n,'14....... 231 28 EE i canckssccuwewetaes einen 10 00 
N. B. of O. P., tax, n, d, '14 ee m,a, ‘15... 320 00 Cc. 5. Unt Pittston, Pa, tax, a, s, 0, °"14...... 2 50 
N. P. 10952, tax, jam, I5.......... 1 40 C. L, U., Holyoke, Mass, tax, aug, '14, to and 
U. L. 14113, tax, oct, "14, $2.75; 1, $2.75; ‘df, ind jan _ Sareea deciles livebetinas 5 00 

$2.75; 1-c hatters assess, 55c........ 7. 8 80 W. P. 14406, tax, s, 0, n, d, '14, $3.40; f, $3.49; 

Blue Grass F. oO. L.. oe ea — vicinity, d 7 RRR EAE TARR, opr a ea 10 20 

Ky, tax, sept, '14, to and incl feb, ‘15... . 5 00 F. of T. U., York, Pa, tax, july, to and incl dec, 

T. & L. C., Middletown, Ohio, tax, > n, d, 14 2 50 , Ay rR eer i ee ep 5 00 
T. C., Sesser, Ill, tax, june, '14, to and incl nov, F. L. 14588, tax, jan, "15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c; 

"Tle 6 4) COKE OEPESOEESSHKEOCKUSOOEESES OC 5 00 acct I-c hatters assess, sc nriescderverereee 1 28 
6. Fe & L. A., Syracuse, N Y, tax, sept, 14, to T.S. 12571, tax, dec, '14, 35c; f. 35c; ‘af, 35c. 1 05 

and incl feb, CO sees eesveccceresesoes 5 00 ow ge 9 & L. L., Seattle, Wash, sup...... 50 
Cc. L. U., ok Mass, ‘tax, apt. "14, to fe SR a rr 12 

and incl feb, ’ cove 5 00 JJ Mcktune:, Jersey City, N J, sup.......... 50 
T. & L.A., Centralia, Ill, tax, july, ’ 14, to and . SS eee 1 40 

SE I “Wn k< 05.0050 000ns ca0ndeeesunses 7 5O J. W. 14444, initiation fee.................. 3 00 
F. of L., Wheaton, Ill, tax, oct, 14, to and incl F. L. 8367, tax, bal n, bal d, °14, i, "15, oe: 

Pree eee ° 5 00 f, $4.45; df, $4.45; 1-c hatters assess, 65c. 14 00 
Cc. W. 14778, ‘initiation fee. . seus anesenees 165 7: Pp. =. re. i he ice a ha 10 00 
E. C. P. 14585, sup... . aneueees cose 28 27. O. W.R. pM. 14764, tax, dec, "14, $4.40; f, 

i & 5S 8 Se ee 96 ag fe $4.40 Siamese Awe aw Os bias 13 20 
P.C. & R. 11465, tax, jan, "15, $3. 40; f, $3.40; Cc. k. , Chattanooga, Tenn, tax, jan, 15 to 

df, $3 40; l-c hatters assess, 68c....... 10 88 and yA » SNe ey rere 10 00 
Mo M. & T. W. 12707, tax, bal ont ata, bal d, T. & L. C., Coshocton, Ohio, tax, o, n, d, 2 50 

"14, j. = 85Sc; f, BSc; d f, 85c; 1-c hatters C.T. & L. C., Sanford, Fla, tax, aug, ’14, hoana 

TiS REp eet jevekatiws 2 69 incl dec, 14... taehe 417 
M. M. iT Mie COO insdescconcccaene 25 Belmont County C. 7. at. A. (Bellaire, Ohio), 

Q. 8 epee ae 4 50 tax, oe "14, to and incl jan, "15........... 5 00 
C.L. U. » Newport News, Va, tax, may, ‘14, to C. L. U., New Albany, Ind, tax, o, n, d,’ 2 50 

and Ssel Oe SS OS ere 6 00 , 2 te C., Kokomo, Ind, tax, o, n, d, 14, Cena 2 50 
A. ME. ©. BE. W. 8 WH. Aue GD. cc cccccccccce 3 50 F. L. 14513, tax, nov, '14, $2.55; f, $2.55; d f, 

He Be Gee EOE, DO, GUD. cc ccccccesccce 10 00 aah cal Qo ali gion fh Siento ane 7 65 
F. L. 13033, nis Jee ie Ain ale nee wth adele 3 10 v, W. 14639, I-c hatters assess... ; 74 
R. R.H. & L. 14698, tax, jan, "15, 95c; f, 95c; Buncombe County D. 14619, tax, n, + @ 14, j, 

ee ED, ot 66 ods eacdeanesneuat ee 3 61 e SF OP Ff PAS eae s 3 60 
S. W. 12282, . 20 00 C. H. N. & A. - 44, tax, jan, "15, $2.35; f, 

F. L. 11796, tax, jan, '15, $3: f, $3; df, $3; lc $2. i dtbdnntenussbbueseab es 7 05 

ES, Gi 4.0.00cccnceveneencese te 9 60 Cc. L. “Portland, Me, tax, aug, "14, to and 
pt cte ctiheicanésn osesusteende 1 04 incl 3 Sawa ae dae eaien sie hice 5 00 
F. L. 14291, 1-c hatters assess a eehaeaiom eaten 20 Cc. F. P. " 40431, ‘tax, jan, "15, $28.15; f, 
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TA PS is a mild and gently acting REMEDIAL LAXATIVE— 
honestly free from habituating or pain disguising Narcotics. 
Wonderfully tonic and helpful for inactive Bowels, and upon 
atorpidly sluggish Liver. Equally suitable for Children and Adults, 


pupae, i MDMEEMS. TAPS PHARMACAL CO. 


82 EAST 23a STREET - NEW YORH, N. Y. 
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OE $84 45 29. G. B. 13013, tax, nov, '14, $2.35; f, $2.35; df, 

C. L. U., Natick, Mass, tax, bal a, s, o, n, '14. 2 84 $2.35; 1-c hatters assess, 50c............+. $7 55 
F. L. 13056, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’14, j, "15, F. L. 12916, tax, bal o, d, "14, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 

$3.20; f, $3.20; d f, $3.20; I F, 25c...... 9 85 45c; 1-c hatters assess, 8c..............4+: 1 43 
H. N. M. 7073, 1-c hatters assess............ 87 P. E. 14388, tax, bal n, d, °14, $i. 55; f, $1.55; 

S. M. U. of the L. I. N. Y. 14759, tax, jan, '15, d f, $1.55; 1-c hatters assess, 27c.......... 492 

OE MR nn 6nscndenécasneddness 1 20 Cc. C. & &S. oO. 14204, tax, dec, "14, $17. v f, 

i i Mec ceckecces 96 $17.25; df, $17.25; 1-chatters assess, $3.4 55 20 
Wo OM. @. BD, BOG GD a oc onc ccscvccscce 72 F. L. 7479, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, ij. 15, 

V. B. & A. G. B. 14563, i-c nesters enates a aet 18 $4.55; f, $4.55; df, $4.55; sup, $2.82...... 16 47 
M. W. 8145, tax, jan, '15, $1; f, $1; df, $1.... 3 00 F. L. 7479, l-c hatters assess...............+ 65 
F. & C. M. E. 14046, tax, d, 14, j, °15, 70c; f, FP. L. 7479, tenitintiom Gee... 2... ccccccccccccce 25 

70c; d f, 70c; 1-c hatters assess, 7c.......... 2 17 8 (i en 2 25 
I. U. of C. W. & A. W., tax, nov, '14.......... 25 00 S. & D. L. 14272, Dit tiandde scanned s okie 1 88 
J.S.C. A. of N.A., tax, n, d, "Es Olesecess 93 97 8 fe” eee 1 25 
ete ckatchccceths onus ceeudddndeen* 10 80 G. G. Gehrz, Milwaukee, Wis, 50 
A. W. 14667, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, j, '15, $1.60; S. C. & R. 10886, tax, jan, ‘15, "3: f, $5; df, 

f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 40c...... a 5 20 oe ent cpccedwengeedusean Oe 15 50 
A. W. 14667, 1-c hatters assess 45 le iis oda hen Ureedetcutbans 2 32 
re Ae eed cb eeeenTehede ewe 2 50 L. P. 14706, tax, jan, "15, 62.58; £, S258; df, 
rE 6s dp ongnweahs ia aeneonnel 1 00 TS > Perea 10 95 
PI RE ey en 10 L. P. 14706, initiation fee................... 11 00 
P. L. 14784, eer ae 10 00 pA BSS See 2 25 
RS Oy rer eee 10 00 G. W. 11407, tax, jan, ‘15, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 

1.S. U. , tax, jan, _ eer errs 106 67 iis an dc aek wxendts 5 70 
B. Eee Bo tax, ‘jan, errr re 166 67 G. W. 11407, 1-c hatters assess.............. 30 
T. & L. A., Hannibal, Mo, tax, o, n, d,’ 14. 2 530 F. L. 8033, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ‘14, j, ‘15, 

©. ie C., Coos Bay, Oreg, tax, jan, ‘15, to and $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, $1.76....... 8 36 

Ti ceb ctv ees eee pea sbed ieee 5 00 F. L. 8033, l-c hatters assess................. 44 
T. &L.C., fasten, Can, tax, sept, ’14, to and M. E. 14265, tax, dec, '14, $4; f, $4; df, $4; 

incl feb, ’ EG SOE ep ER RPE em 5 00 Se teamed tah adhe Wi geebnumcne 14 10 
T.&L.C., » PR N J, tax, o, nm, d,’14...... 2 30 M. 14265, 1-c hatters assess.............. 80 
F. of L., Kankakee, Ill, tax, feb, '14, to and 30. C.L. U., . ette, Ind, tax, o, n, d,'14...... 2 50 

BE FO, Eis cvcccnccreccesescvcceseuces 10 00 I. U.of P.R.F. L. etc., tax, dec, '14 10 67 
C. & F. W. 14777, initiation fee.............. 17 00 1.G. W. U. of A., tax, jan, ’1 5 6 67 
B. B. R. B N. » tax, dec, ‘14, T. & L.A., Sandusky, Ohio, tax, o, n, d, 14. 2 50 

$1.30; f, $1 ne | eh en Th ltt 3 90 Cc. L. U. , Girardville, Pa, tax, o, n, d,'14...... 2 50 
B. P. 11623, tax, n, 14, + $i 0: f, $1.30; df, T. & L. A., Denver, Colo, = 236 seat 2 SO 

le ad ale enn heen het AR i 3 90 C. L. U., Pittsfield, Mass, tax, o, n, d,'14..... 2 50 
F. L. 14634, tax, dec, '14, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; C.L. U., omy pte ila tials 2 30 

l-c assess, to oe wm women workers, 32¢ 2 72 C.L. U., East Millinocket, Me, tax, oct, 14, to 
F. L. 14634, l-c hatters assess............... 32 and incl UN er a neal ck elem 5 00 
F. L. 14532, tax, dec, '14, 4 $i. 25; f, $1.25; df, Twin City T.& L.C Bata, Gataste, Can, tan, 

ais cardi weenie’ Oto deee 3 75 oct, "14, to and incl mar, '15.............. 5 00 
L. C., San Francisco, Cal, sup............... 40 00 B. & ESSss. Gan, Sam. , 3 $1.60: f, $1.60: df, 
te rae ee, Fae waneues $4dus béthawkataeetaees 4 80 
ee 2 ONS eee 5 00 F. J. 14332, tax, nov, "14, $25; f, $25; d f, 
he A gee = DMD, coceseexesensens 3 00 ihsities statb-sh to-aitat es il dis eeltta dea ened meh tein 75 00 
W. W. 12865, tax, bal n, bal d, ° 14, j, 15, $1.65; F. L. 7231, ox. bal o, bal n, d, 14, j, "15, $8.15; 

f, $1.65; df, $1.65; sup, $1.20............. 6 15 f, $8.15; df, $8.15; initiation hg} $7.50 oat ate 31 95 
W. 'W. 12865, l-c hatters assess.............. 45 F. L. 12983. tax, jan, '15, $5.40; f, $5.40; d f, 

M. M. W. 8809, tax, bal o, bal n, alg "14, j, $5.40; initiation fee, $1.50................ 17 70 

"15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; sup, $1.95......... 4 65 vw. &. Mahoning County, Ohio, Youngs- 

M. M. W. 8809, initiation fee..............- 1 25 Ce iarritccvdccccussanneecews 3 10 
T. & L. C., Strawn, Texas, sup............-. 10 00 E. O. & P. 14215, sup......... , 450 
Cc. & B. B. M. 14787, an eee 10 00 M. D. B. D. of D. & F. 13041, sup 1 72 
Cc. & B. > M. 14787, initiation fee........... 16 50 T. & L. A., Taylor, Texas, sup 250 
Fe ee ere 250 00 L. 5.8. P.. ‘Montreal, Que, Can, sy 25 
Cc. L. U., Chelsea, Mass, tax, aug, "14, to and F. L. 1241 2, tax, bal n, bal d, '14, Po5e: f, 95c; 

BOG nc cnkorcensenaus (Ranenees® 5 00 i a daditvhidtie be tkeles enue neeGaste 2 85 
T. & L. A., Brainerd, Minn, tax, o, n, d, ‘14. 2 50 E. C. & S. 13105, 1-c hatters assess........... 2 00 
C. of L., McKeesport, Pa, tax, oct, '14, to and S. W. 12282, tax, jan, "15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 1 20 

nd ea Sia whe ets nee een te 5 00 L. P. 14706, tax, bal o, bal d, "14, bal j, ’ 15, 
T.&L.A., Moberiy, Mo, tax, july, "14, to and $5.90; f, $5.90; d f, $5.90; sup, $1........ 18 70 

IIIS 7 50 M. F. & S. S. 1. A. 12912, tax, jan, "15, $3.55; 

C. L. U., Lincoln, Nebr, tax, o, n, d,’14....... 2 50 §, $3.55; 4 €, $3.55; eum, SOe.....ccccccers 11 15 
T.C., Alexandria, Va, tax, o, n,d, 14........ 2 3O M. F. & S.S.1I. A. 12912, 1-c hatters assess. . 71 
Cc. L. U., Akron, Ohio, tax, oct, '14, to and inci M. F. &S.S. I. A. 12912, initiation fee...... 5 00 

NE TR Pate eine es Odd ate eee 5 00 T. & L. A., Bloomington, Ill, tax, oct, '14, to 
C. & W. 14139, 1-c hatters assess............ 20 PGi acadtenneenednebsnes née 5 00 
F. & C. M. E. 14429, tax, dec, '14, 35c; f, 35c; Small supplies.............. nebxtehanwad 6 07 

| | OMe area 1 05 Advertisements, AM FED................45- 106 19 
F.F. & C. M. E. 147 32, tax, n, d, ‘14, I CD ES, .. 6 ccccb cocesesecwss 2,065 86 

CaS 6, S6RGe OE FADO. 000s caacesves 5 70 Premiums on bonds... jas culeiweb stein 581 00 
L. 11943, tax, bal o, bal n, d, °14, $4.75; f, neeeieinaien 

RE Me Us Doo eeveencpuenset vechpecee 14 25 Mb hikes Rikne ds avd ktsceaneatdnia $116,600 39 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 





Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- ‘ 
poisonous, Liquid 



























































































Invalids, and aa Antiseptic ::  :: 
peptics :: 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
EXPENSES 11. H L x5 $74.75; H T Keating, 
$59.40; E T Flood, $57.05; T H Flynn, 
4. January, '15, rent T A Wickersham $467 50 $58. 40 JM Richie, $30; O A Cone, $58.15: 
Organizing expenses: H T Keating, $59. 80; J E J L Lewis, $69.16; J E Roach, $59.48; P F 
Roach, $65.39; J L. Lewis, $65.65; J A Flett, | orig $62.40; J A Flett, $59.31; H Frayne, 
at .48; C P Taylor, $62.65; A Raynor, $42.51; $121.17.... $862 89 
+ T Flood, $55.20;C O Young, $64.50; T H Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
Flynn, $55, J B Dale, $20; H L Eichelberger, men workers): J Reagan, $26.45; M 
$69.82; C J Folsom, $54.06: H_ Frayne, Scully, $36.74; W Collins, $44.20; A Ww 
$117.46; J Tylkoff, $41.90; P F Duffy, Miller, $41.90; S A Conboy, $28.80; J 
$57.65; O A Cone, $55.03 944 10 Walker, $29.75; J J Wilkins, $12.39; C B 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo- Hogan, $19.37 sae iee eae 239 60 
men workers): C B Hogan, $8.75; B F 12. Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $49.70; H 
McIntyre, $33.70; T J Reagan, $30.05;S A eT” re 130 36 
Conboy, $43.30; J Walker, $28.35; M Scully, Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
$38.82; K B Miils, $36; W Collins, $43 10; men workers): T F McMahon, $38.55; 
A W Miller, $37.50; S Diskan, $36.77; E Pe eee, BOGS... wc cccscccce piednied 75 40 
Sicard, $35.69; M Kelleher, $38.20 410 23 13. Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, $46; P J 
Printing weekly news letters of jan 2, ‘15, Smith, $49.85; N Morales, $10. . 105 85 
Washington Herald co 31 00 14. Hauling mail matter, John Hutchinson. 2 00 
Stamps: 5,000 I-c, $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; 300 Expenses, E C ween Washington D C, Wil- 
3-c, $9; 400 4-c, $16; 300 5-c. $15; 300 6-c, liam Green 112 06 
$18; 300 8-c, $24; 300 10-c, $30; P O dept 222 00 Organizing expenses: J Fitzpatrick, $238.95; 
Salary, office employe, one day, I M Rodier 3 00 A Raynor, $44.66; C J Folsom, $40.51 
5. Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt 57 42 C O Young, D 06 25; P N Christenson, $10 
Organizing expenses (1l-c assess to organize wo WE Terry, $20; B Sutton, $20. kas 434 37 
men workers), T F McMahon. . 38 25 Printing weekly news letter of jan ‘16, 15, The 
Organizing expenses: H Streifler, $62.13; J M ll Rare ‘ 31 00 
Richie, $30; S Iglesias, $39.50; D Thomas, 15. Salary, office employes, week ending j jan 16, "15 
$20. . itatidhenae eens anes 151 63 J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; DF Manning. 
6. Translating German, W von Ezdorf ; 1 98 $28; LA Sterne, $26; JE Giles. $26; DL 
——— expenses: G R Brunet, $31; P J Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $21. 70; I M 
Smith, $50.26; F H McCarthy, $73.76; T J Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $23.30; W H 
EE 2 Sach dt a phe eCc ee dd a tedines 165 02 Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Bos- 
7. Organizing expenses, J B Dale. 20 00 well, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo $24.75; S Lankford, $28.7 F K Carr, 
men workers), C A Miles. . sete erase 24 37 $15; CR Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, 
Organizing expenses, J P French. 11 60 $19.28; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Wagga- 
8. Organizing expenses, L J Keiffer 2 00 man, $15; M M Connell, $20.33; S E Woolls, 
Salary, office see week ending j jan 9, "15 $19; E C Howard, $21.42; $B Woolls, 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; DF ap $24.09; E J Tracy, $13.93; H K Myers, 
$28; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L $19.43; G P Boswell, $13; MJ Sugrue, $13; 
Bradley, $18; F L 2. $19; I M Lauber, EM Stewart, $18; M Ford, $16.08; M M 
$19; W H Howlin, $22; A E Hawkins, $16; Coates, $11.92; R M Purcell, $10; L von 
G A Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Kreuter, $13.99; A D Cecil, $25.69; J 
Webster, $20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, McDonald, $11.92; E R Illingworth, $15; 
$15; C R Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, H H Ruebsam, $18.57; F B Illingworth, 
15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $10; E Hart, $10; FA Manning, $10; ML 
$15; M M Connell, $14; S E Woolls, $19; Ferguson, $15; M M Wrenn (5 5-7 days), 
E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $17; E | $9.47; V L. Young, $12; F E Warren, $10: 
Tracy, $13; H K Myers, $16; E Rowley, PB Potter, $12; V B Lewis, $15; L P 
$11; M J Sugrue, $13; E M Stewart, $18; Chamberlain, Bey J A Ross, $15; T ‘Main- 
M Ford (5 days), $12.50; M M Coates, waring, $10; C R Gilbert, $10; A G Russell 
$10; R M Purcell, $10; L von Kreuter, $10; i | — rene ape rt aagege 879 26 
A D Cecil, $13; J McDonald, $10; E R Salary, week ending jan 16, 15, F C Thorne 35 00 
Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $15; F B Legislative expenses: P J Egan, $53.50; A E 
Illingworth, $10; E Hart, $10; F A Man- Holder, $57... 110 50 
ning, $10; M L, Ferguson, $10; M M Wrenn, Organizing expenses: Te) P Taylor, $64. 80: J B 
$10; V L Young, $12; F E Warren, $10;  * re 84 80 
P B Potter, $12; B Lewis, $15; L P Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, $15; J Loeb, men wan: B F MclIntyre.... 36 00 
$10; F Mz ainwaring (2 days), $3.33; A G 16. Expenses, C meeting, W ashington, 'D ie 
Russell (32-7 days), $11.19. 777 02 James FAS $129.80; Jas O'Connell, $48: 
Salary, week ending jan 9, 15, F ‘CT horne 35 00 D A Hayes, $66; Jos F Valentine, $131.06; 
Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; Grant J R Alpine, $132; H B Perham, $120; Frank 
Hamilton, $57; A E Holder, GS7... a 167 50 Duffy, $140.08; John B Lennon, $89.30; 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $65.75; A Frank Morrison, I EEG burdascewanatess 868 24 
Raynor, $44.17. 109 92 18. Due books, A Zichtl & co........ Saee a 1,135 00 
9. Printing weekly news letter of jan 9, "15, Wash- Organizing expenses: T ‘H Flynn, $67.57; F 
OE Ee ere 31 00 C Wyatt, $57.88; E T Flood, $61.24; H 
Appropriations to Nat] Womens Trade Union Streifler, $60.42; O A Cone, $52.50; J A 
League of A, for n, d, '14, S M Franklin, Flett, $57.90; H L Eichelberger, $70.49 
I cen snteweneneaehane hae taeee 300 00 H_ Frayne, $107.75; J Tylkoff, $48.70; 
Organizing expenses: C J Folsom, $48 40; J L Lewis, $102.93; FH McCarthy, $65.70; 
C. P. Taylor, $59.20; E Schilling, $5.50; C A P F Duffy, $60.20; J E Roach, $60.64 873 92 
nA s<-aa en ue keen beeen ke 123 10 Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo- 
11. Organizing expen aes: C Wyatt, $57.76; men workers): J Walker, $29.25; J J Wilkins, 
J Tylkoff, $46.75; F H McCarthy, $48.80; $12.93; C B Hogan, $13.08; S A Conboy, 














$42.26; A W Miller, $42.30; 
$37.04; W Collins, $44.40; J Reagan, 
NNN < HhinbecS tick) CUtae sbecekeserees 
Organizing expenses, E E Smith............. 

- Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 
Organizing expenses, H T Keating........... 
Organizing expenses: J M Richie, $30; S 
DS + 23.04 tnadubahetuans anatase s 
Ougealsion expenses (l-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), T F McMahon............. 

. 22,000 l-c stamps, P O dept................. 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), B F McIntyre............. 

. Organizing ex : G R Brunet, $61.10; 
P J Smith, $52.13; L Tarcia, $50.......... 
Organizing expenses ‘(l-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers) M Kelleher................ 
Printing weekly news letters of jan 23, '15, The 
.ti(‘(<(i‘(; RE 


. Salary, office employes, week ending jan 23, '15: 


J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$28; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $21.48; I M Rodier, 
$21. 42; I M Lauber, $21.25; W H Howlin, 
$22; A E Hawkins, $19.90; G A Boswell, 
$28.28; R S Thomas, $22.14; M Webster, 
$23; ey Lankford, $24.86; F K Carr, $15; 


(5 days), $13.75; M M ———, $19; SE 
Wools, $19; E C Howard, $24; S B Woolls, 

$25; E J Tracy, $17.70; H K Myers, $20.38: 
G P Boswell, $13; M J Sugrue, $13; E M 
Stewart, $20.15; M R Ford. § $19.41; M M 
Coates, $13.96; R M Purcell (5 days), $8.33; 
L von Kreuter, $15.72; A D Cecil, $25.69: 
J McDonald, $12.28; E A Illingworth, $15; 
H H Ruebsam, $17.68; F B Illingworth, $10; 
E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; M L, Fergu- 
son, $16.80; M M Wrenn, $10; V L Young, 
$14.86; F E Warren, $14.94; P B Porter 
(4 days), $8; V B Lewis, $15; L P Chamber- 
lain, $10; J. A Ross, 1m 57; T Mainwaring, 


Salary. week ending jan 3 F C Thorne. 

Account of stenographic oy ; H Ralston... . 
Stamps, 1,000 2-c, P O dept... .ccccccccccces 
Legis ative expenses, J P Egan............-- 


- Organizing expenses, C O Young........... 


Commissions on advertising contracts for the 
OE >, | aeaereree 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder.......... 
Pres Gompers dues to Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, jan 1, '15, to july 1, "15, Ralph 
We hs a « dened cdend<tacnedheeaeneamaans 
Secy Morrison’s dues to Washington Chamber 
of Commerce, jan 1, '15, to july 1, '15, Ralph 
i «scneneedneweeansesndsteecnaeaee 
Printing nov, '14, Am Fro for local unions, 
The Law Reporter Printing co........... 
Janitor service and keys for rooms, E E Thomas 
One year subscription to Independent Out- 
look and English Nation, C E Mayer er 
One Kerf Washington Post, jan 1, '15, to june 
eda cok enke-oranse wan 
Santetinn, Wee BRBMOOR, ©. ccccccccces 
One coupon book, The Oliver Typewriter co. . 
Framing one photograph, S J Venable........ 
Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
ER ah iiehaveracecdc teens euecewee 
Ons Ke 4 Washington Post, jan 1, "15, to june 
<8 RRR ORR ie yepee: 
on ‘can 767 Mimeo ink, $2 25: 1 quire, 860 
stencils, $3.50; 1 Dermax, 25c; R P An- 
id bs ctcneetshestecontenee 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co............... 
One copy, Evening Star, oct 1, 14, to apr 1, "15, 
2 4 RR RE Se ee ee 
Repairing 2 trunks, $2.75; 4 trunks, $52; 
eh SE Is co scakiincsesaecees 
Half doz ribbons, $2.50; 20 reams paper, $15; 
adjusting 2 typewriters, $2.10; Remington 


Janitor service, E E Thomas and R L Dungan 
Clippings, Natl Press Intl co................ 
Balance on blank plates, Montague Mailing 
PINGING 5.064 ctnsdeneiennbenaetensn 
Repairing flag, Meyer's Military Shop........ 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co... . 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 
Commissions on advertising contracts for the 
SN sy Wii besan sc psa vecseseucene 
Storage, Merchants Transfer & Storage co. . 


$247 
29 


61 25 
69 00 


38 90 
220 00 


36 00 
163 23 
40 99 
31 00 


8 
83882 


643 25 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





25. 


26. 


27. 


23. Two copies “The eAnnais’ bey,’ 13, C J Rhoades 
Malone 










































‘Two keys, G A Malome............52.00+5+. 
Correcting and taking proof i list of organi- 

zations, L G K Binting sich thennena 
Cleaning rug, E P Hinkle a Age » cate 0.00 Bile c- 
ar “Wye typewriter, Underwood Typewriter 


600 « ~oe nit sy : 2 79; 5s ,000 sheets Golden 
1 fey aarp le, 10c; hg te 
ei 0 Tosco carbon $s: 
5 5 packing — $2.10; 12 boxes purple car- 
.— $30; 12 Ruby erasers, 50c; 
quires paper, fl; 1 bottle ink, 40c; 6° 
Ibs twine, $1.44; %4 gross pencils, $2.25; 
1 bottle black stamp pad ink, 25c; 4% doz 
Tosco typewriter ribbons, $3; 2 doz letter 
pads, $2; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; ‘4 gross 
blue pencils, $5.40; 3 grosss Library oH 
$2.25; 250 special manilla eye OF) 
250 special manilla envelopes, $6.25; t Soci 
made cloth covered box, $1.75; 2 verticle 
transfer cases, $4.70; 2 verticle transfer cases, 


$4.70; 200 guides, $2; credit by overcharge 
> two d s, $2: Typewriter & Office vill 
co 


Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), W Collins........:.... ‘ 
Organizing og A Raynor, $45.59; C Pp 

aylor, $60.90; C J Folsom, $47.33; J L 
Fd * OR REe CrreeS Le 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers) : A W Miller, $42.15; T J 
Reagan, $38.60; S A Conboy, $32.26; M 
souls. $36.94; BF ‘Melstyet, $34; J Walker, 
Organizing simpgnees: [A Flett, se 45; JE 
Roach, Dale, $36.10; H L 
Bichelbes, cc <" s7 H Frayne, $117; J 
Tylkoff, ; J] M Richie, $30; P F Duffy, 
$59.20; T Hq Flynn, $67. a ; F H McCarthy, 
$67.62; E T Flood, $53.55................ 
Lerislatioes expenses, Grant ‘ amitton bedesens 
Organizing expenses, J Tafelski.......... 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers): T F \——_ $39.60; J J 
Wilkins, $12.08; C B Hogan, $13.58........ 
"Bone izing expenses: H T eating, $61.43;0A 
on c $45. 95;C woemt, Leds 52;H Streifier, 
a. £ expenses (I-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), M Kelleher................ 
Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, $61.40; P J 
ME 50S ore nxn ee ¢duhedin oinme oh nxn 


1000 28. aay 5 ha aos Tt week ns jan 30, '15: 


10 00 
1,521 24 
5 80 


125 55 


581 50 
38 50 


29. 


Guard, ; D F Manning, 
a 54 "A Sterne, $26; ‘ds B Giles aad da S), 
a 83; DL ar 95 4 18; 19 
I M Rodier, $18; ber, 4 WH 
Howlin, $22; A E ‘Bete $19.90; GA 
Boswell, $21.96; R S Thomas, $15: M 
bmg $20; S Lankford, $28.72; F K 
, $15; C R Breneman (5 days), $15; 
E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $19.43: 
F E Waggaman, $18.57; M M Connell, 
$16.33; S E Woolls, $20.81; E C Howard, 
$18; S'B Woolls, $20.20; E J Tracy, $13.31; 
H K Myers, $19.43; G P Boswell, $13; 
M J Sugrue, $13; , M Stewart, $18: MR 
Ford, a M Coates, $10; R M 
Purcell, $10; von ee $11.42; A D 
Cecil, $24.14; j McDonald, $10; E R ‘Tiling- 
worth, $16.80; H H Ruebsam, $15; F B 
Illingworth, $12.38; E Hart, $10; F A 
Manning, $10; M L Ferguson, a MM 
Wrenn, $10; V L yous. | $9; F E Warren, 
$10.93; P B Potter, $ vB Lewis, $15; 
L P Chamberlain, $10; JA Ross, $15; T 
Mainwaring, $10; C R Gilbert, $11.28; A B 
Ps Chis + hesdkehubsbusteserc 105000 
One months salary, Sam! Gompers, pres... .. . 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 
Postage due on letters, AM Frp and weekly 
news letters returned, W H eo las, tman 
Salary, week ending jan 30, 3 Fe C Thorne. 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale | om cj Fol- 
som, $55.01; A Raynor, $39.97........... 
Balance of premiums on bonds aes oct, 14, to 
and incl part of nov 29, 14, Natl Surety co. . 
Stamps: 1,000 I-c, $10; 1,000 2-c, $20; P O 


65 yds cheese cloth, Lansburgh & Bro. . 
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95 02 
128 39 


45 35 


688 40 
88 05 
24 42 
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THE RICHEST PRODUCT OF THE BEST 
OF MARYLAND'S FAMOUS DISTILLERIES 


HUNTER | 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











200 white cards, Library Bureau............. 45 
20 reams paper, Remington Typewriter co. 15 00 
Lettering windows and doors, C J Hilbert & co 6 50 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather.......... 5 25 
Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable co.............. 3 16 


Translating German, W von Ezdorf.......... 2 35 


29. Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ $57 00 
Fee, m o, 30c; newspapers and magazines, 
$4.82 disinfectant, 45c; alcohol, 35c; nails, 
15c; hauling and drayage, $4.55; messenger 
service, 40c: freight and expressage, $4.94; 
matches, 40c; paste, 20c; benzine, 30c; office 
glasses, 25c; car tickets, $12.75; J E Giles. . 29 86 
Expressage, Wells Fargo & co Express........ 171 69 
Organizing expenses: J E Packard, $10; co 
Bs 0 a 00:00 6 dbase oeehnns t 78 50 
Salary, office employe (4 5-7 days), ending jan 
are aaa 15 00 
Strike benefits to Horse Hair —— 12889, 
first week ending jan 30§ '15, Harry Fried- 
man, secy, and Alex Braun, pres.......... 24 00 
Expenses for jan, '15, Saml Gompers, pres. 179 68 
30. Stamps: 3,000 I-c, $30; 3,000 2-c, $60; P re) 
RCP Ae re TF: rr 90 00 
Organizing expenses: J Tafelski, $55.08; J A 
Burton, $20; J M D Lasater, $12.......... 87 08 
Postage on weekly news letters, PO dept...... 4 41 
Postage on Am Fen, P O dept............... 101 11 
Organizing expenses, C P Taylor Keleaie te 9 45 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan.............. 53 50 
Stamps, 2,000 2-c, PO dept.............. 40 00 
—— we news letter of jan 30, '15, The 
pS re 31 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison. 10 85 
Balance expenses as A F of L, delegate to Union 
Label Trades Department convention, Phila, 
th Me na wneink 6 ocns4teew dees 1 30 
Expenses to Philade phia A F of L Convention, 
PR cats etcvncaecesetesddnemes 15 75 
Cs 5-0 Gb obi Sa chin edeewansasusuaseres $21,152 86 
RECAPITULATION 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1914............. $92,783 73 
Receipts for month of January, 1915......... .. 23,816 66 
ee rane ee $116,600 39 
Expenses for month of January, 1915............. 21,152 86 
Balance on hand, January 31, 1915............... $95,447 53 
a oo iin ain 6, ea ahaiiaia Ai eihinebti $1,814 38 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
in 06.6000 008seenreqtpeencdsnceueauas 93,633 15 
etn dndeoeccbidaideusnatcbbereiasa $95,447 53 


FRANK MORRISON, 


Secretary, A. F. of L. 














— SUBSCRIBE TO — 


The American Federationist 


One Dollar a Year 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
meanst It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and orten more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 





And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 


EE 








The above label is stam on 
Colla: 


rs and 








The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 





4ii 














The above label is J ag on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
worykingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


uf 


ad New York 
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The NEW YORK GIANTS 








Polo Grounds - Brush Stadium 





SEASON 1915 











| (eo Sanarer=tanee 


| AA Case of Good Judgment 


ll The P. Schoenhofen Brewing Co. °""C4S°.,. 
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THE LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Desires to do business with the peopleof Louisville in the spirit of partner- 
ship. Whenever the service is below standard, or any condition for 
which the Company is responsible appears to the customer to be unsatis- 
factory, the partners should have no difficulty in reaching an agreement. 





















oh BLEND 


WHISKEY 






TO HEALTH 
IS 


HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH 


BITTERS 







» 


aS 


<raOmanmo 





























WRIGAT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATCD 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 




















RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST Co. 









Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


PURELY VEGETABLE—NOT NARCOTIC 
Used by millions of mothers for over fifty years For CHILDREN TEETHING 
For Sale All Over the World 








TheHall SwitchandSignalCompany 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


GARLOCK 





Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
a « «= + « mF 


PACKINGS | | 














PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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For Big I Power Plants — 
NELSON VALVES 











GONG 
UNIVERSAL 
Reru 





A Liberal Education 


An Elevating Entertainment 


Yd 


Be sure to ask the manager 
of your favorite theatre 
to show 


PONG 
IVERSAL 
ru 





(UN 























Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


oe 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


“The Greatest American Whiskey” 


ea 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 





MEN AV EVA 


HI) GRE {a 
PLA VING &: SAR 105. Es 
U For Social Play {J pur 


Always something new. See 
NS) Mona Lisa, Rembrandt and 

other recent art backs of un 
6s usual beauty. 


For General Play 


The sun never sets on Bicycle 
Cards. Used the world over 
because of their quality. 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish } 





(THE UL Ss PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI U Ss A. 
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Brann & Stuart 
Company 


311 Commercial Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stru@tural lron Ere@ors 
Engineers and General Contractors 





GhAe , 
William H. Wanamaker Store 


1217-19 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Is one of the most beautiful clothing-houses 
in the East, and is recognized as 
the most popular 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN’S 
SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
FURNISHINGS, AND HATS. 


Drop in to see us when in town! 


WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER 


1217-19 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 




















United States 
Metal Products 
Company 


lll Broadway 


NEW YORK - - N.Y. 


RICHARD STEVENS, Pres. W. H. GouLp, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
PALMER CAMPBELL, Treas. & Sec’y 


Hoboken Paper Mill Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Building, Lining and Manilla Paper 
Capacity, 100,000 Pounds 24 Hours 
Telephone Call, 


Eger pa Eighth and Adams Streets 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 














Official Headquarters 
American Federation of Labor Convention 


1914 
HOTEL WALTON 
BroaD & Locust STs., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Remodelled Redecorated Refurnished 


Near all theatres, shops, railway stations, street 
car lines, and points of interest. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ELEGANTLY FurNnisHep Guest Rooms 


Rooms without bath Rooms with bath 
$1.50 and up $2 and up 


Hort anD CoLp RUNNING WaTER IN Every ROOM 
LOUIS LUKES, President-Manager 




















A; 
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12)4, 25, 50, and 100-Ib. Steel Kegs, Net Weight 


The Value of Good 
Materials 


OOD PAINTERS recognize the value of 

using good materials on all their work. 

They know that Shoddy materials will 

ruin their reputations for doitig first-class 

jobs, and no painter can live. down samples 
of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


are the good materials which good-painters 
—white leaders—prefer. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil are of known purity. Property- 
owners Know these materials are pure, and 
property-owners know that painters who 
use them are reliable painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New Yor« Boston BUFFALO CuicaGo 
Cincinnatt CLevetanpD St.Lours San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


ui 











One and Pive-Gallon Sealed Cans 





mor Ee FO — = 














Union Pacific System 


maintains a standing army. Its soldiers patrol 
every foot of its tracks; they never sleep; 
they are never relieved. Each soldier is 
made of steel and equipped with semaphore 
arms. The commanding officer is electricity. 

The name of this army is Automatic Elec- 
tric Block Safety Signals, and it affords you 
greater safety than you ever have known in 
the history of railroading. 

Six Million Dollars was expended in this di- 
rection alone for your ty in addition to 
one hundred million dollars for double tracks 
ballasted With Dustless Sherman Gravel. 

The Union Pacific is ever alert to new meth- 
ods of improving its service, and is quick to 
adopt modern features that add to the com- 
fort and safety of passengers, and for these 
ag this Great System has earned the 
title— 


Standard Route of the West 


~ 
EXPOSITION Beautifully illustrated 
‘INFORMATION 64-page Guide Book cov- 
ering both Expositions, outlining cost of com- 
plete trip, ingluding incidentals—such as Ex- 
. position admissions, hoteF 
_ and restaurant rates, etc., 
will be mailed upon appli- 
cation to 


GERRIT FORT 


——;-— Passenger Traffic Manager 


OMAHA - - NEBRASKA 











ae / ks foZ 
GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH, 





AnGAS > <T Mors 402 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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| tecciadidy Can Afford Electric Light | 








past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric Light in 
your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends entirely on 
how much money you want to spend. There is no better or brighter 
illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the cheapest. 
@if you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for Electricity on our 
liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be had for the asking. 


T= was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That day is 


| ¢ SG +) ees 5 ee 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


_ SR | a <A 6M 6 Mme 2 RS Oe onl 








U.S. Standard and Empire Voting Machines 


Below a a few of the hundreds of cities and towns that use them: 
puiiclo, N. Y. (16 yrs Rome, N. Y. (14 yrs.) Watervliet, N. Y. (11 yrs.) 
. Watertown, N. Y. 
Little Falls, N. 


Y. (17 yrs.) 1 , N.Y. ‘ allingf . 
Des Moines, Iowa, (4 yrs.) . N. Y. . Norwich, - (2 
Troy, N. Y. (8 yrs.) yne, . Stamford, Conn. 
Schenectady, N. Y. (14 yrs.) \ Danbury, Conn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, (8 yrs.) Beloit, Wis. (6 a! 
amestown, N. Y. Sy yrs.) . " 
ae. Mont. (6 yrs. 


.Y. Corning, N. ¥. (12 yrs.) J : 
Hudson, N. Y. (14 yrs.) New Britain, Conn. (7 yrs.) Evansville, Ind. (10 yrs.) 
With them: Voting is easy and swift—Defective ballots are impossible—A secret vote is 
assured—No buying and selling of votes—The count is absolutely accurate—The result is 
known immediately—No tampering with the record—Election contests are avoided— 


Election expenses are reduced. 
Manufactured by the 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING MACHINE CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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: 


127thto129th St.and Aunsterdam Ave.,New York Gty.3.Y. 








“*SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








California Expositions 


- AND THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, NOVEMBER, 1915 

ON'’T forget there is joyin the journeyas well 
as in the wonderful things to do and see at 
the journey’s end, Plan now to enjoy the won- 
ders of the Golden Southwest on the luxurious 


Sunset Limited 
(Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare) 
NEW ORLEANS SAN DIEGO 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
See the Roosevelt Dam, Cliff Dwellings, mar- 
vels of the Yosemite, the Big Trees, Mt. Shasta, 
Lake Tahoe, and a thousand other picturesque 
places, reached by the 


Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 
Tre Exposition Line 
Oil Burning Locomotives and Rock Ballasted Road- 
bed, permitting open windows, with no smoke, no 
dust. Automatic Electric Safety Signals. Through 
Dining and Observation Cars. 

Best Dining Car in America 
Choice of Water er Rail Lines to New Orleans 
Write for interesting 
illustrated literature and c ther infofmation. 
General Offices: 

New York Ciry Houston New ORLEANS 
366 Broadway So. Pacific Bldg. Met. Bank Bidg. 
San Francisco, Flood Building 


Agencies all over the U. S,., Mexico, Cuba, Europe 











JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 


Dredging 
Dock Works, Etc. 


NEW YORK 








Manufacturers 


Mining and Blasting Powder 


Mills General Office 
COALMONT, IND. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & eyeing R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Withi n 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 








Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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NAMED SHOES 
ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
a FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for abs....< 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 

















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


+ 


Dunellen 


Agents in Ait Large Cities 


New Jersey 








Your Chance 
Awaits You Somewhere 


This country abounds with opportuni- 
ties—chances ready and waiting for the 
trained man. 

Business men in all lines are seeking 
trained men—men that can “ produce.” 

What the world wants of you is success. 
And what you want is success. 

I. C. S. Courses have taken the pick out 
of the laborer’s hands and replaced it with 
the civil engineer’s transit; they have lifted 
the fireman from the boiler room and set 
him in the chief engineer's chair; they have 
transformed carpenters into Architects; 
clerks into Advertising Managers; masons 
into Contractors; apprentices into Min- 
ing, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers. 

An I. C. S. Course will place you where 
you want to be, and where you ought to be. 

Mark and mail the coupon. The 
I. C. S. will show you where to find your 
chance, and send you the names of men 
and women in your vicinity who have 
won out through I. C. S. training. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 








Pees eeeoeeoeoeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Eagincer 











Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 





Automobile Running 


Civil Bagineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drattsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 





Mining Engineer : 











Fee SSSSESSESSS SESE SESOEOE 
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JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


BOSTON, - - MASSACHUSETTS 
New England’s Largest Retail Establishment 














Polarized Powder 


So obvious is it that a steam boiler is a 
menace to life and property that every owner 
should see to it that the chances of explosion 
are reduced to a minimum. 

This can best be done by the regular use of 
The Bird - Archer Company’s POLARIZED 
Boiler Chemicals in Powdered form. 

These Chemicals are a new product on the a covers the porch-roofs and 
market, but the results obtained from their floors of the finest buildings in the 
use far exceed anything else ever offered the land. It is more durable than ordinary 
Engineering World. ae os . ay 

Their action is both Mechanical and Chemi pence i is not laid in wet paint— 
cal, in removing scale, stopping pitting, cor- saves this expense and results in a neater 
rosion, galvanic and electrolytical action. job. After laying, requires but one coat 

Can we give you further information on of paint. Will not peel, buckle or leak. 


this subject? Proof against weather and foot wear. 














The Bird-Archer Company 
i isin John Boyle @ Co. 
Factory No. 1, Jersey City, N. J. Established 1860 NEW YORK 


Factory No. 2 AND LABORATORY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
FactoRy No, 3, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 























If Union Labor Made It 
IT’S RIGHT 


EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


5. ~[uRHAm) -JuPLeXD s 1" 


DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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1915 Maxwell 


The greatest automobile 
value ever offered for 
LESS THAN $1,000 


Dealers Everywhere 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
f “Boonemny” ” Booklet 
Send ter cur ad " DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Chalmers Moior Company, Detroit 




















HEADACHES 


¥ 104, 25¢,50¢, & $100 Bottles: 








United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 

cay eagre The only genuine Label indorsed 

the American Federation of Labor and 
Labor in general. $8 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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civeot Waw Waw Packing Co. 


CAPRES 
PICKLES Manufacturers and Importers of 


MUSTARD 
KETCHUP Waw Waw Condiments 
SAUCE 

VINEGAR 55 LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















The STEREOMOTORGRAPH "?* “NIAGARA MAID” SILK 


(Patented Sept. 1, 1914) GLOVES 


Beauty and Style for Dress Wear 

An automatic slide changing ma- Pure Silk and Double Tips for Long Wear 

chine for 52 Lantern slides. For “Niagara Maid’ Sick Hosiery and GLove SiLk 
P . UNDeRwEAR—Dainty and Durable 

educational and commercial ex- pone Sate 

hibitions and advertising purposes. Niagara Silk Mills 


NORTH TONAWANDA - - NEW YORK 


(Send for Catalogue and Information.) 








Made by the 


Chas. Beseler Co. 


Manufacturers of 


T° Maintain Sanitary 
Conditions we recom- 


mend the use of our disinfectants 
and sanitary appliances. Write us 


HIGH-GRADE PROJECTION for descriptive literature. 





ATUS AND LANTER 
APPARATUS ERN WEST DISINFECTING CO. 


SLIDES. Home Orrice: 12 East 42p Street, N. Y. 
Branches in Agencies throughout 


410 E. 23d Street NEW YORK principal cities. the World. 


] + When you need 
Allicock’s |": 
PLASTER 
The World's Greatest External Remedy 


oa _ 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- For CONSTIPATION, 


ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
part of the civilized world. DICESTION, or any dis- 
State of the blood, it has no 
t ’ 
Apply Wherever there is Pain. § Sus 
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BecKkwith-Chandler Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











NEWARKH, N. J. 


201 Emmett Street 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 


“— 








NEW YORKA 
320 Fifth Avenue 








SELWYN @ CO.’S BIG HITS 
IRVIN S. COBB 


Lecturer on the European War 


RICHARD BENNETT 
in 
Nearly Married 
Offices, 1451 Broadway, - NEW YORK CITY 


STAGE {ARDWARE 





THEATRICAL 


FULL LINE.S \.. « (Ai 
LOW PRICES.’ = 


J.R.CLANCY* Oyracuse. NY 











ERNST C. ADAMS 
CONN. 


BRIDGEPORT, - 








ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


4 


2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, : N. Y. 











BERGHOFF 


BREWING ASSOCIATION 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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The Improved " y The Big, 
Washing Powder rae ——— Wax- Wrapped 
in the Big, 6. TA. : Package 
Yellow Package f md | for Five Cents 





Everything in Star Naphtha Washing Powder 
works. The washing soda works. The soap 
works. The naphtha works. Every particle cleans. 


Pie oo 


O clean painted walls and woodwork, to clean a 

piano, to restore faded upholstery, to clean wall 
paper, to clean carpets, to clean oil paintings, to clean 
and polish furniture—these are a few of the many 
timely recipes in the 


Free Booklet 
“Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap” 


This booklet contains one hundred and 
twenty-one suggestions from users of Ivory 
Soap. Many of the recipes tell how to clean 
things with Ivory Soap which ordinarily can- 
not be cleaned with soap. Most of them 
will be found extremely helpful 
especially this month when you 

are brightening up things after the 

winter. And quite a few should 

save you considerable expense. 
Helpful Recipes | You may havea copy eso shares and powtoaid 
oe : for the “ a eee to The Procter & 

for House- — Gamble Co., 600 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleaning Time . [VORY SOAP 
99i%% PURE 
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Ask Your Clothier to Show You 


Kazoo Trousers 


Union Made—Highest Grade 
All Prices and Styles 
Made in our own factory at Kalamazoo 


a 


Kalamazoo Pants Co. 
MICHIGAN 


Forty Years’ Experience 











Pennsylvania Textile Co, 


Broad Silk Manufacturers 


Messalines Neckwear Silks 


Shirtings 


y 4 


Sales Rooms: 
38 East 25th St., New York 


Mills at: 


York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 











UNITED STATES 
EXPANSION BOLT 
COMPANY 


@@ 
@ 











48 Day Street 
NEW YORK, -_ N.Y. 











Co-Operative 
Foundry 
Company 


BS 


ROCHESTER, - NEW YORK 
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The Agency of “ United People 


A striking comparison between a homo- 
geneous country and a_ heterogeneous 
group of countries is obtained by placing 
over the map of the United States the map 
of Europe. These represent the same area 


—about 3,000,000 square miles—if a few of 


the remote provinces of Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in popula- 
tion, with more than four times as many 
people as the United States; in the num- 
ber of large cities, with two and a half 
times as many cities of over 100,000 
population. 


Yet the United States, a comparatively 
young country, has outstripped Europe in 
the diffusion of civilization, because of its 
wonderfully greater means of communi- 
cation between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in transporta- 
tion facilities, but it has nearlythree timesas 
manytelephonesasEurope, or about eleven 
times as many in relation to population. 


By the completion of the Transconti- 
nental Line we now talk from one end of 
this country to the other, while in Europe 
the longest conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta. and even that 
depends on the imperfect co-operation of 
unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries and 
many different languages, serves as an il- 
luminating contrast to the United States, 
with one language and a homogeneous 
people, despite the fact that our popula- 
tion has been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the steadily 
extending lines of the Bell System have 
contributed in no small measure to this 
amalgamating of different races. The 
latest achievement—the linking of ceast 
to coast—has given greater force to the 
national motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 








One System 


Universal Service 
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